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ABSTRACT , . ^ . ^ . ^ 

Presented are 13 readings on the integration or aear 

students at California State University, Northridge (CSUN) . Two 

introductory papers describe the CSUN plan for higher education of 

the deaf. Six oapers on interpreters cover the following topics: the 

use of interpreters in ^n integrated liberal arts setting, a handbook 

for interpreters, 'a survey of attending behavior of deaf graduate 

students to interoreters, the effects o£ fatigue on the competence of 

inte-rpreters for the deaf, sign language interpretation under four 

interpreting conditions, and the effects of Ameslan versus Siglish 

upon test scores.- Examined in the next three articles are the 

perceptions and attitudes of hearing students and faculty toward the 

hearing impaired students. Two final papers include a study of the 

relationship between study attitudes and methods and grade point 

average of undergraduate hearing impaired students at CSUN, and 

comparative studies of academic achievement between hearing impaired 

and normal hearing students at CSUN. (LS) 
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FOREWORD 



This report introduces the Center on Deafness Publication Series. 
The publication series represents our desire to share new educational 
models, research findings, and promising experiences of deaf learners 
atCSUN. 

Selected Readings in the Integration of Deaf Students at CSVN 
documents our experiences in integrating deaf students into the 
normal routine of a large metropolitan university in suburban 
Los Angeles. The articles represent the work of Center on Deafness 
staff members, students in the National Leadership Training Program 
in the area of the Deaf, and consultants to the Center. It is an initial 
attempt to describe and more importantly to quantify the integrated 
postsecondary experience of deaf students at CSUN. 

Publication #2, a monograph by Miles and Fant dealing with 
Deaf Theatre, is in press. A number of research studies currently 
in process at CSUN will be reported in future publications. 

Oiir hope is that the Center on Deafness Publication Series will ^ 
prove a suitable vehicle for communication about the things we do 
and your reactions to them. Please feel free to contact rne directly 
about the issues raised in this series. 

Ray L. Jones , 
Director ' 

Center on Deafness i 
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PREFACE 



The literature of educational "mainstreaming" for deaf individuals is 
characterized-^y a lack of empirical documentation. This publication is an 
attempt to desclnbe a specific model and to offer data to substantiate some .of 
The issues regardm^ the integration of deaf students in a postsecondary setting 
designed for non-handicapped individuals. 

The papers included are derived from writings of Center on Deafness 
administrators and consultants, as well as from graduate projects written by 
students in the National Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf 
(NLTP). 

The NLTP started in 1962 and the first deaf students came to campus m 
1964. Since that time, a number of graduate projects written by^hearing and 
deaf participants alike have dealt with various issues concerning integrated 
postsecondary education of deaf students. Some, written before 1972, refer to 
CSUN by its former name, San Fernando ValFey State College (SFVSC). The 
studies includied here have been completely rewritten and/or edited for 
publication. 

What are the issues regarding postsecondary deaf students? Some may be 

(1) What services are required to insure successful integration? 

(2) How effective are the individual services, particularly interpreting? 

(3) Is sign language an adequate medium for the transmission of 
^ college-level information? 

(4) Is one sign language system more effective than another? 

(5) How long can an interpreter interpret before a significant number 
of mistakes affect delivery? 

(6) How long can a deaf student reasonably attend to an interpreter? 

(7) What social factors come into play in a college designed for non- 
handicapped students? Are deaf students accepted by profess'ors 
and hearing students? 

(8) What are the characteristics of successfully integrated students? 

The researcti possibilities are intriguing, and seemingly endless. We do 
not have full answers to all the questions posed above, but we do have a few 
indicators which convince us that the particular model is sound and worthy of 

replication. ** 

Selected Readings in the Integration of Deaf Students at CSUN deals 
with the particular model of integration as practiced at CSUN. Separate sec- 
tions are concerned with a) the model itself, b) the use of interpreters, c) atti- 
tudes of hearing students toward deaf students, d) achievement of deaf stu- 
dents, and Q)a closing challenge to the CSUN program. 

, The Model 

A "The Northridge Plan for Higher Education of the Deaf" (Jones and 
"^urphy) was the first publication to fully define the model of integration at 
CSUN. "Integrated Education for Deaf College Students," by the same 
authors, attempted « describe the benefits of integration to the non- 
handicapped, as well '0 handicapped students. 



Use of Interpreters 

"The Use of Interpreters in afldntegrated Liberal Arts Setting" (Hughes 
Wilkie, and Murphy.) describes the recruitment, assignment, and evaluation of 
interpreters. A Handbook for Interpreters (Flu, et al.) is the official policy 
statement of the service unit. Campus Services for the Deaf. 

Studies follow which address themselves to specific issues in interpret- 
ing. Rudy, for example, found that graduate deaf students attended to me 
interpreter about 88% of the time. Brasel found that interpreters begin making 
a significant number of mistakes after about an hour af interpreting without a 
break. 

. Two studies deal with the relative efficiency of American Sign Langu- 
age anciSigned English. Fleischer and Cottrell found that high school level 
material interpreted in American Sign Language resulted, in higher test scores 
than similaf material delivered in Signed English. However, in a follow-up 
j>tudy by Murphy and Fleischer using college-level material and controlling for 
the sign languag'e preference of the deaf subjects, no differences were found 
between the two sign language systems. 

Attitudes of CSUN Professors and Hearing Students 

Randall found that hearing students perceive deaf students as equals in 
terms of educational background and academic achievement. CSUN profess- 
ors rated deaf students higher in academic interest than hearing students, but . 
felt they were lower in academic ability. CSUN faculty and students showed a 
favorable attitude toward hearing-impaired students. 

Jacobs found that hearing students viewed their hearing-impaired, class- 
mates as academic peers, quite well prepared, who received a little extra help 
from their professors. 

Carter found that hearing students jointly enrolled with hearing-im- 
paired students evidence a more favorable attitude toward hearing-impaired 
students, and are more knowledgeable about them than those not jointly en- 
rolled * ' 

Achieveihenf of Deaf Students / 

How well do deaf students do academically? Fankhauser foi\nd little 
relationship between a particular test of study attitudes and methods, and 
academic achievement. More meaningful was her finding that there was no 
correlation between achievement and degree of hearing loss, indicating that 
deaf s.tudents achieve at the same rate as hard of hearing students. 

In two studies whicl. compared the achievement of deaf students with 
hearing students at CSUN, Murphy found that the two groups achieved at 
approximately the same rate. 

A CiiaUenge to the (jSUN Program 

In a closing paper, Edgar L. Lowell reacts to several of the articles.' He 
indicates the obligation of CSUN to continu^ to do research within its pro- 
gram, i 

Taken together, the papers give a picture of a developing program. 
CSUN accepts the responsibility of documenting the issues which deal with the 
successful integration of deaf students in a postsecondary setting. Future 
publications addressed to these issues are planned. 
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The Northridge Plan for 
Higher Education of the Deaf 



Ray Jones and Harry J* Miirphy 
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Introduction 



/ The purpose of ihis/publicalion is to describe a 
university program^ for deaf students. The 
instructional model is^one of ^'integration// where 
a deaf student studios with hearing students in a 
typical, large univ/ersity setting, utilizing the 

.support services df interpreting, notetaking, 
counseling, and tutoring. 

Since the program io be described here evolved 
from traditions in general education, higher 
education, and the education of the deaf, it seems 
appropriate to begin in the past. , 

General Education 

^ The United States Constitution does not 
mention education. With the passage of the Tentli 
Amendment m 1791. the matter of education was 
reserved to the states. 

Early recognition was given to education as a 
state function and the constitutions of the 
respective states include a statement such as the 
following: **The legislature shall provide for a 
system of common schools by which a-free school 
shall be kept up and supported in each district at 
least six months in every year" (Article IX, 
Section 5, California Constitution). 

Further consideration v^as given to insure the 
education of fhe handicapped by the passage of 
laws mandating that school districts must provide 
special programs for various handicapped stu- 
dents. Special state funds are usually provided to 
meet the ^^excass costs'' of educating these 
students. 

The Fourteenth Amendment also affects educa- 
tion. **No state shall make or'enforce any law 
which shall abrogate the privileges or immunities 
of cit!7^ns of the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of the law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection^ 
of the laws/' 

While this amendment specifically addressed 
Itself to equal protection, there is even greatei* 
signfficance in its implication of equal treatment 
under the law. The educational implications of 
segregation were tested under the Fourteenth 
Amendment in the case of Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka. *Negro parents admitt.ed 
equal facilities but charged that segregation was 
socially and psychologically damaging to their 
children. The United States Supreme Court ruled 
-^thal educational segregation deprived minority 



children of equal- educational opportunities. 
Separate educational facilities were held to be 
inherently unequal. ' 

Higher Education 

One should note that institutions take on the 
characteristics ofnheir day. Harvard introduced 
higher education in th£ \>QSi tradition of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Harvard" then became the 
prototype for other American colleges, offering, 
as Harvard did, traditional education with an 
emphasis on the classics. 

The land grant colleges introduced an innova- 
tional departure from classical education, offering 
applied science and mechanic arts in the ci^^ricu- 
lum. At about this time also, the principle was 
advanced that every American citizen was entitled 
to some form of higher education, * 

Higher education for minority groups came 
more slowly. Following the influence of the day, 
the first colleges for Negroes were segregated. 
Recognizing heritage of generations of illiteracy, 
such institutions as Fisk, Howard, and Talladega 
'were first concerned with secondary education. 
Higher education for the American Indian is just 
now in its beginning stages. 

Recognizing that institutions take on the 
characteristics of their day, one should »not be 
surprised to see tha/Gallaudet opened as a college 
exclusively for the deaf, maintaining the pattern of 
segregated education. It i^ not unusual, therefore, 
to see college programs for the deaf m the 1970's 
advancing the i^ncept of integration, as absorp- 
tion of the hafidicapped into the ''mainstream" of 
society is an educational valut shared by a rapidly 
growing number of educators today. 

Realizing the responsibility of colleges and 
universities to serve the unique needs of handi- 
capped students (as well as the non-handicapped), 
recent federal and state legislation relating to 
construction Sf^ells out certain minimum standards 
relating to ''architectural barriers" which must be 
met in both federal and state funded construction. 

Quite literally, a barrier against the handicapped 
was dropped with the passing of this legislation. 
The physical constraints against handicapped 
students were_ recognized and legislation was 
* passed in order to make all classrooms and 
campus facilities accessible .to handicapped 
students. 

Equal access to education is an idea whose time 
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has come, it .ath citi/cii is entitled to eq^al 
treatment to cduwution, then,an> artificidl barrier 
keeping a qualified person from the education of 
his choice should be removed. If an individufiLis 
kept from exercising his choice^ because a 
**bridge** is needed, thpn the bridge should be 
supplied. For the wheelchair student, a concrete 
bridge or ramf/ provides* equal access. For the 
deaf, support services proviJ<f bridges accoVs the 
communication jap. 

Although -each state has laws relating to 
arLhitectui;al barrieis, few states, in then higlier 
education master plans, have considered **equdl 
treatment** for various handicapped groups, 
which includes providing support services as 
needed. Equally important to acceptance of the 
responsibility to educate handicapped groups is 
the need to provide special budget appropriations 
to provide support services. This is an area where 
Loopeiation among handicapped groups, parentc^, 
an< legislators may lead to legislative action to 
insure permanently funded, compreliensive post- 
secondary programs. i 

Education of the Deaf 

The Concept of In visibility 

A strong trend in many societies has been to 
keep people who^are in some way different out of 
the public eye. This might be called "The Concept 
'of Invisibility." In an extreme example from 
history, we have evidence that some societies took 
tlieir handicapped xhildren to the mountaintop, 
<Uid left them there to die. 

A 

The Concept of Visibility 

The history of ,the deaf in America is 
characterized by the high value this nation has 
placed on e(iucatioii from its earliest days. The 
American ^Schobl for the Deaf opened in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817 and deaf children 
came out of their homes to attend school. While 
the children were reJatively visible in thfs urban 
area, they were educated in a residential facility 
entirely for deaf children. 

Segregated Education 

As other schools opened, some were situated in 
oirban areas sucTi as Philadelphia and New York, 
while others were situated in lesser populate^ areas 
such as Devils Lake (N.D,.), Cave Spring ,(Ga.), 
and Sulphur (Okla.^iTh. sidential, segregated 
model of education adopted by^ the American 
•School in Marl ford was maintained in th<^ new 
school', while the concept of visibility vyas m^t to ^ 
varying degrees depending, in part, on the 
proximity of deaf children to the rest of the 
l^iaRijJation within the state. 

The need for higher education for the deaf was 
met by the establishment of Gallaudet College in 
1864 which followed the residential, segregated, 
educational model of the day. 



With the segregated model, encompassing 
elementary, secondary, arid higher education, it 
was possible for a dtaf individual to enter a school 
for the deaf at an" early age, complete" his 
edlicatioft there the compaify of other deaf, 
youngsters^ go to Gajlaudet College to .train as a 
teacher of the deaf.- and Veturif to a residential 
school fdr the deaf to earn a living as a teacher. 

The'growir\g acceptance of the handicapped- in 
our society led those concerned with th^ welfare of 
the deaf to explore areas where the deaf could^ 
more fully participate in life alongside hearing 
individuals. Again, because of the great national 
value placed on education, attempts to involve the 
handicapped more fully in society fell heavily to 
the school. ' ^ 

Integrated Education . 

The initiation of day classes for the deaf 
presented the alternative model of integrated 
education, offering high visibility and marking the 
acceptance of the handicapped into the local 
school system. The economics of education also 
received consideialion because^ here was an 
opportunity to educate two groups in the same 
physical plant, as opposed to separate education in 
two^ expensive facilities, ' 

As the concept of invisibility was challenged by 
the concept of visibility, so, nov/ was segregated * 
education challenged by the integrated concept ol 
education. ^ 

Evidence of the strong trend toward integratfon 
is apparent from a review of annual statistics pf 
deaf children educated in residential vs. day 
.settings. Over the years, one can readily follow the 
growing number of students being educated in 
integrated settings. 

Integrated Higher Education 

Integrated education was offered' first at the 
elementary, and secondary levels. As the idea 
gained acceptance among parents and educators, 
one could have predicted that it would only be a 
matter of time before, this alternative was also 
offered at the college.and university level. 

The lack of.postsecondary opportunities for the 
deaf received' attention during the 1960*s at a 
workshop held in Knoxville, Tennessee, in the 
**Babbidge Report,'* and in,the Colorado Springs 
Conference on Education of the Deaf, Alternav 
lives were being sought to a single postsecondary 
institution, to attending college far from home, to 
only a liberal arts curriculum, and to an all-deaf 
environment. 

Education of the Deaf at 
California State University, Northridgc 
(CSUN) 

Prior to the commitment of CSUN (formerly 
known as San Fernando Valley State College) to 
serve deaf students, the education of the deaf in 
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(alilornia was kugclv ^coiiliiicd to mandated 
qm^iranis ai the elcinentarv aiid .ccondar> lc\cls. 
^ rhcrc'were very limited pr?)V!sions !or posiseconiT- 
ary opporlumties lor California's deal college 
siudenisjn their home siaie. The deaf residents of 
Calitornia journeyed-- to- the east coast to attend • 
' Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. 

CSUN Involxx'nwfU 

In 1960, CSUN received a planning grant Irom 
Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) to 
design a graduate level **National Leadership 
Training Pr^ogram in the Area of the Deaf," whidi 
was implemented in ,1962 with the training of 10 
participants, all of whom had normal hearing. 

That'irsi heanng-impaired studenti) were accept-' 
ed into the program in 1964, and with the 
assistance of interpreting and jiotetaking services, 
they earned their MA degrees in the same j^^ear. 
This successful pilot experience led CSU*N to 
^ accept additional numbers of deaf students 4nto 
the National Leadership Training Program. 

The demand for service increased. Two deaf 
individuals from the Los Angeles area with some 
transferrable college units had become aware of 
the support- services offered at CSUhJ, and not 
being able to travel east to Gallaudet to complete 
their education because of family commitments, 
asked if they could compl<*tc their undergraduate 
education at CSUN. They meL the usual cMit^ranve 
requirements, competed successfully using support 
serviced, and went on to earn BA and MA degrees 
at CSUN. ^ 
' More 6ndergraduate and graduate students 
enrolled, ' specking ^'courses across the broad 
offcrfngs-of this large (23,000 students), urban 
university. 

A teacher training program was initiated in 
1969. More than half'^ of. the graduates of this 
program have been deaf. 

A summer MA program began in 1974 ^9 
those experienced- hearing -and deaf teacKers in 
need of courses for a credential ahd/or to gain full 
training in teaching the deaf. To meet their 
protessional objectives, teachers come on campus 
tor two summers and also do independent work at 
home, maintaining contact with a CSUN tfdvisor 
through correspondence. 

Short'term work'^hops were initiated to train 
deaf persons to work witlr adult education for the 
deaf in their respective communities. 

More and more professional visitors and d«.?f 
students from other institutions came to the 
campus, and the educational mi^del which evolved 
here was implemented at other postsecondary 
institutions acro>s the countrv with equal success 
and cctuiomv. 
(irowdi hay led to the estabhshmcni of a 
enter on 4)eatness'* as an administrative 
uuirdinating-f^nn lor the proi?rams housed on this 
jainii^is. .\s a sub umt. .unpus Services tor the 
(j^^. dehverv of the ^ervil,e'v 



IHmI^ ^.oordinatc^ 
nKinioned abo\c. 



A'^sumpttons of the Model 

This nu^del assumes jhat the qualified deaf* 
student is best served Jn the mainstream of our 
tax-supported Tiistitutions of higher education. It 
offefs the equal right of local, quality education to 
the deaf. 

* The^model assumes that the* qualifieci deaf 
student is an academic peer'of, those with normal 
hearing and that he can successVully coinpete 
through such*suppor? services as interpreting, 
notetaking, "tutoring, and counsbling. It is 
assumed that these services bridge the communica- 
tion gap and allow tHe deaf student to participate 
fully in the college experience. ^ 

The model further assumes that the deaf^ 
student should have a "choice among institutions*^ 
serving his needs. One of his Options sl^ould beao. 
choose frpm among our nation's largfr institu- 
tions to take advantage of a great number of 
course offerings and major fields across diverse. 
aCademicdepartments. 

• The model assumes tha?uies with family, 
friends, and community are ^ maintained if the 
deaf student continues his postsecondary educa- 
tion with hearing siblings and 'friends in ^an 
institution reasonably close t6 his place of^ 
residence. * . 

The model also assumes that opportunities for 
employment will be greatly enhanced if instructor^ 
known to the community endorse the competence 
of the student in specific emplpymeitt situations. 
There is also the higher probability of having 
hearing friends offer assistance in ol?taining i 
appropriate employment because in studying with 
the deaf student they have come to Tcnovv his 
capabilities and strengths. 

Results ' . 

, As noted, the experiment began with the 
admission of two qualified deaf students who 
utilized support services to cpmplete their program 
and to earn their MA degrees. 

Success with this concept at tlfe graduate level 
ledv to the ' acc<iptance oJ undergraduate deaf 
students. The undergraduate ajid graduate enroll- 
ment t^crr fall semester, 1972-, isabput 100 students, 
students. ' ^ 

To date, a total of 82 dcj^f students-h'ave^earned 
MA degrees at CSUN, competing imall cases with 
hearing students in regular university classes. Ah 
additional 25 are scheduled,to complete graduate 
degrees in the spring of 1973.* - , 

three deaf persons have gone on to earn 
doctorate degrees at major univeTsities in America, 
utilizing the concept of support services. Another 
seven deaf graduates' of CSUN are . currently 
enrolled in various stagesof their doctoral studies. 

All deaf graduates are currently employed.^ 
Graduates .of the National Leadership Training 
Program hold key positions in educational and 
rehabilitation agencies at the local, state, and 
national levels. ^ 

All deal teachers are ciirreiuK 'employed. Many 
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ha\c (ouikI pusitions in ihc public da> schooU as 
well tLs in rcbkicntttil schools fur the Jcaf, Barner^^ 
against the employment of deaf teachers in the 
local day schools and day classes are rapidly 
crumbling. The Los Angeles City Board of 
Education removed a last barrier in September^pf 
1972 by employing qualified deaf teacher$ und^r 
the same conditions as hearing teachers. Prior, to 
this ruhng, deaf teachers were initially hired only 
a^s **long-term substitutes.** 

Finally, the quality and diversity of programs at 
CSUN vvas recognized by the Board of Trustees of 
the California State College and University System 
when they designated this university as the major 
institution for Ingher education for the deaf wjthin 
the State of California. 

Summary 

The progranj^ at CSUN provide an option to 
those students who qualify Jor admission and who 
'choose to go here. This program widens the range 
of educational choices available to deaf students 
and more nearly ap^^roximates the concept of 
'*eqiial treatment" of t'lie handicapped. 

The California Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion identifies-the mission of the state college and 
university systcni as primarily serving (a) junior 
college transfer- and graduate stqdenis peeking a 
libcral-arts'eilucatroh. and.(b) stydentf from hjgh 
schools who have graduated in about ^ t upper 
1/3 of their class. Wc see this institution as ser^g 
deaf students in these same categories. This means 

^that: V • ' 

1. Most deaf students leaving tfcsidential schools 
and/Or public high schools will continue to be best 
served at Gallaudel College, local junior college 
programs, or in adult/Cducation. 
^ ?. Deaf students seeking education in technical 
or v^cmional fields may be best scrvred at the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, or 
regional and local vocational tradti schools. 
Programs-at such places as Goldea West College, 
St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute. Seattle 
Community CollegCH 'Delgado College, and the 
Community College of. Denver/<v9uld als'b meet 
the needs of these students.. / 

3. Deaf students whose qualiricalions conform 
to the California Master PTan'for Higher 
Education will receive first priority at CSUN. 

4. Deaf students entering as freshmen fwill in 
general be students who riieet normal criteria for^ 
University admissions. The Center on Deafness 
also has\ the prerogative to accept **special 
admissions*' for promising deaf students who do 
not lully meet the normal aclnnssions requirement. 

The **integrated** model Jias led to successful 
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completion of studies for deaf persons at this 
institution and at other institutions at undergradu- 
ate and grau'jate levels, including doctoral work. 

In Ihe past five years, the model has been 
applied at community college and vocational 
School leveL '/«here it is apparently meeting with 
comparable success. 

Our experience with this model leads us to pass 
on these words of caution to other institutions 
with an interest in implementing this system: 

(a) A sound program requires more than an 
interpreter. A comprehensive network of such 
services as interpreting, counseling, tutoring, and 
notctaking is needed to meet the needs of students*. 
A trained staff is essential, and continuing 
in-service training is needed to maintain a high 
level of competency throughout the support 
services. 

(b) On-going programs need a certain minimum 
number of students to justify the needed support 
services and to give administratis e efficiency to the 
program. ,^ 

(c) Strong institutional support is necessary to 
give sl^bility and visibility to the program. 

'*(d) Permanent long-range Financial support is 
necessary to assure entering freshmen that the 
services which they need will be available to them 
when they are "seniors. Every effort should, be 
made to secure a solid basis of Financial support to 
maintain student interest and to insure good staff 
morale. ^\ 

We know that many programs now lack the 
ingredients noted above, yet we'are encouraged by 
a(fceptance of the cdncepl. We believe that deaf 
students are best served when they are able to 
participate in*life to the extent that non-handicap- 
ped individuals do. This educational model brings 
us closer to this ideal. 

We are wcrking with an educational model 
which meei3-the needs of deijf students at this 
time. \Ve a^e very much involved in the business of 
educating deaf syidcnts and we know that every 
good business lopks to the future to see which new 
developments will enable diem t.Q meet their 
objectives in somd better way, * % ^ 

As the .needs of students change. >ve expect to^^ 
change. A s,aie\v educational mod els develop, we 
intend %o examine ihem to see if theyjare consistent 
with our objectives. > * ^ 

As a- training instituQon. we feel the need to 
achi<^'e excellence in all^arecis dealing with the 
development of professionaf^skills in our students. 
As an instituti^on with a deep commitment to the 
deaf, we^also seek eYcellence in our service to these 
students, '^i . ' * 
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Reprinted with permission t^om Xhc American 
Annals of ihe^Deaf, December. 1972. . 
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Integrated Education for 
Deaf College Students 

Ray L, Jones and Harry J. Murphy 



California State University at NorthriUge 
(CSUN), located in suburban Los Angeles, offers 
a model of integrated, postsecondary education 
for deaf college students. Through the use of such 
support services as interprcMng, notetaking, and 
lutorinjf; deaf college students compete with 
25,000 hearing peers in a liberal arts university 
setting. 

The key to the program is interpreting. Forty 
part-time interpreters, half of whom are hearing 
children of deaf parents, translate college lectures 
into '*lhe lancmag*? of signs," or sign language, as 
it is most commonly called. Fellow students 
further support the deaf student by slipping a 
piece of carbon paper under their notes and giving 
the extra copy to the deaf person at the end of 
class. 

'Professors and hearmg students alike soon get 
used to the '*extra student'* who sits in front of the 
deaf student, off to one side of the room, giving 
an added dimension to a lecture by representing it 
in a graphic, phy^ical,'and beautifuHorm. 

The interpreter gives visibility to deafness, an 
otherwise "invisible'' handicap. We come to know 
the problems of blindness because of the visible ^ 
symbols— white canes and dogs. So it is with 
deafness that the -interpreter calls attention to Hie 
handicap at the same time the method is used tp 
overcome it. 

In 10 years of this special service, CSUN has 
awarded a score ot bachelor*s degrees and an even 
100 master's degrees to deaf students. Today, 
approximately 120 deaf students (60 undergradu- 
ate, 60 graduate) from across the nation pursue 
their education in the mainstream of college life at 
Northridge. 

These benefits accrue to the deaf student: 
Western residents have access to a program nearer 
their home; at CSUN there is a diversity of 
curriculum and academic majors, literally from A 
to Z (anthropology to /OGxlbgy); deaf students 
ha\e daily contact with the non-handicapped, and 



they compete academically, earn the same degree, 
and form lifelong friendships with non-handi- 
capped persons. 

Often overlooked, however, are the benefits 
which accrue to the noh-handicapped as a result of 
iheir daily contact with deafxoll'ege students. 

In the past, society has placed the responsibility 
for adjustment on the handicapped individual. A 
deaf person was taught to communicate like a 
hearing person by speechreading^nd by nsing 
speech. Too few deaf persons c\cquire4^these skills, 
and too few were integrated. 

What has not been probed i^the willingness of 
hearing.persons to adjust. In the case of the deaf, 
sign language was thought to inhibit integration 
because of its singular nature. Ironically, sign 
language is the great facilitator of integration on 
the CSUN campus. Many hearing students are 
quite willing to learn it. Classes in sign language 
and interpreting are offered for credit and are so 
p6pular that we find -more hearing persons 
enrolled in sign language classes (175) than there- 
are deaf persons needing interpreters (120). 

A non-handicapped person studying alongside a 
handicapped person forms a perception of him' 
that removes the cloak of ignorance about 
handicapped persons. He comes! to realize their 
special talents and limitations. He comes to expect 
aiid accept an integrated occupational situation 
following the college years. It would appear that 
the historic pattern of ^'putting the handicapped 
away*' has denied non-handicapped persons a 
significant learning experience. 

The climate at CSUN has led to the natural 
conclusion that there should be faculty members 
who are handicapped^ working alongside thqse 
who "are non-handicapped, and today deaf 
instructors teach in the departments of geology, 
special education, and drama. 

lHiTl^«i<iasses are students who can hear, some 
who cannot, and some who are handicapped in 
other wa^'s. This makes sense to us. 



Reprinted with permission from Phi Delta 
KappanyAprWy 1974. 
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USE OF INTERPRETERS 
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The Use of Interpreters 
in an Integrated, Liberal Arts Setting 



Virginia Hughes, Faye Wilkie, and Harry J- Murphy 



Background 

California State University, Norlhridge, for- 
merly known as San Fernando Valley State 
College, began its activities in the area of deafness 
when It received a planning grant from Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration in 196u. The purpose 
of ihe grant was to plan a "leadership training 
program'* for workers in the field of deafness. 
The first leadership training class, consisting of 
ten hearing participants, trained during the period 
January-August, 1962. The second class, also 
consisting of ten hearing participants, trained 
during the same months of 1963. 

In planning for the third year, it was felt that a 
signifiLant dimension was missing, i.e., the 
participation of deaf persons themselves. Some 
people were locked into the traditional concept of 
IniMted job opportunities for the deaf, and spoke 
against the idea of accepting deaf participants 
Others felt that qualified and well-trained deaf 
individual would and could effectively break 
down occupational barriers. 

\ significant question was raised at this time: 
Mow vvould deaf persons receive the messages of 
their instructors? The Leadership Training Pro- 
gram was perceived as a multi-disciplinary 
approach to the many problems of administration 
and supervision. It was innovatrvc. h d/ew from 
the diverse disciplines of an existi'n:g college, i.e.,, a 
college that vvas not exclusively for the deaf. 
Iherefore there were hearing instructors who did 
not know sign language. The question was how to 
serve deal individual so thai Hiey cuuki receive 
intormation and participate fully m class. The 
only answer was the use of interpreters. 

Interpreting is one of five services administered 
bv Campus Services for the Deaf, a unit of the 
C enter on Deafness at CSUN. The interpreting 
siaff consists of a department head (Mrs. 
Mughes), a senior interpreter evaluator (Mrs 
Wilkie), and 38 part time interpreters. Campus 
Services for ihe Deaf is administered by Dr 
Murphy and offers, in addition to the interpreling 
service, the services of counseling, tutoring, 
notetaking, and communication skills-building 

Campus Services for the Deaf now serves 115 
hearing-impaired students at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Graduate level students 



include those in the National Leadership Trainirig 
Program, as well as those in the program to train 
teachers of the fieaf atthe secondary level. 

Since the first deaf person was served in 1964, 
\00 deaf persons have earned MA degrees. 

Use of Interpreters at CSUN 

I Three critical steps in the use of interpreters at 

CSUN are: 
j A. Recruiting 

j B. Assigning'to Classes 

j C. Evaluation and In-Service Training 

j A. Recruiting. About 95" percent of the 38 
) part-time interpreters are themselves students at 
I the university. Most of them are undergraduates, 
j The numbers are spread about evenly among 
i freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
1 College students tend to drop out of school, 
j transfer to other colleges, and graduate, so the 
j pool of interpreters needs constant replenishing. 
One method of recruiting interpreters is to offer 
an unconditional $3(X) stipend to incoming 
freshmen or transfer students who already have 
excellent manual communication skills. The 
money for interpreter stipends is raised among 
local service groups and similar organizations. The 
- deaf students themselves raise funds through a 
banquet. Held for the first time in 1973,. it is 
expected to became an annual event. 
There is high interest among and exceUent 
! support from the university community for the 
I programs for the deaf. Deaf students are enrolled 
in approximately 250 different class sections. 
This gives extremely high visibility to deaf 
students. Certainly, the most visible symbol of 
deafness is the interpreter in front of the class, 
j Hearing students see the interpreter and deaf 
j student, and many ask how tlicy can become 
involved, 

; The first step is to begin taking sign language 
classes. /The university offers formal creclits in 
American Sign Language (Ameslan) throughout 
the yeaf , including during the summer months. A 
sequence of cpurses and special workshops (legal, 
religious, etc.) in interpreting broaden the 
student's training. At a;point where his skills are 
deemed -minimally acceptable, he becomes eligible 
for employment by Campus Services for the Deaf. 



B. Assignment to Clashes. It is the responsibility j 
uf the head of interpreting serviLCs to assess the j 
skills of prospective interpreters. Based upon this j 
assessment, she then considers the following. j 

1. The student's level of comprehension of j 
manual Lommunication, his personal preference, 
and his background. 

2. Class demands, lab or lecture, upper or lower 
division. 

3. The professor's style of conducting a class, 
his use of visual aids. 

4. The skill, availability, background, axid 
personal preference of the individual interpreter. 

The more experienced interpreter would be 
assigned to more of the lecture-type classes, while 
the beginnmg interpreter might first serve in a lab 
situation. A more experienced interpreter, proba- 
bly the child of deaf parents, would be assigned 
where a deaf student with limited speech skills 
might rely heavily on reverse interpreting. A 
beginning interpreter would serve where reverse 
interpreting would be minimal. 

C. Evaluation and In-Service Training. Inter- 
preters are evaluated at regular intervals by senior 
interpreters. Recommendations for improvement 
are presented in a positive manner and are made 
on an individual basis. 



j Based upon an observation by an cvaluator, it 
j UM) be rcLonimended thai theevaluatee observe in 
j a class where there i^ a more experienced 
j interpreter, attend a short-term workshop con- 
j cerning some aspect of interpreting, or attend 
regular in-service sessions conducted bv the head 
of interpreting services. 

The concepts of evaluation and in-service 
training are considered to be two elements in a 
single process. If evaluation points to areas that 
need improvement, we strongly feel that we have 
an obiigailun to provide training in those areas to 
insure that improvement occurs. 

Most of the interpreters welcome practice in 
reverse interpr'^ting and frequent sessions are held 
to, improve these skills. Also, most interpreters 
need to improve their skills in fingerspelling. 
Again, frequent sessions are held to provide 
fingerspelling practice. Videotape replay is an 
effective teaching technique used during in-service 
sessions. 

In summary, interpreters are recruited, assigned, 
and evaluated in the perfonnance of their duties. 
In-service sessions are based primarily on needs 
identified by evaluators as they observe interpre- 
ters at work. 

The record of 100 deaf graduates with earned 
degrees indicates the successful use of interpreters 
in the integrated college setting. 



Reprinted with permission from Journal of 
Rehabilitation oftheDeaf, January, 1974. 
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A Handbook 
for Interpreters 



J. Flu, V. Hughes, J. Keller, B. Reade, J. Rose, S. N. Solow, and F . Wilkie 
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Background 

The successful integration of deaf students uito 
"regular** classes at California State Universit\. 
ANorihridgc has been due to several factors. In the 
beginning, there were people with courage and 
determination lo transform their vision of 
integrated education into reality. In 1962 the first 
I.eadership Training Program class was started, 
and in 1964 interpreting servicej* were provided to 
deal students attending classes. As the program 
grew, so did the staff, and today we have what 
many regard as the most highly qualified pool of 
inlerprcters m the nation. The development of a 
solid-program attracted capable deaf students 
from everywhere. Their efforts to obtain an 
education and tfieir successes have reflected well 
on them, justified the taith of the planners, and 
inspired the staff to improve the interpreting 
service. 

.To meet the increasing demand for good 
service, interpreting has changed from a tradition 
ot **volunteerisin" to a new professionalism, 
accompanied b> high standards, the establishment 
of professional organizations, formulation of a 
code of ethics, and training, evaluation and 
certification opportunities. As an interpreter at 
California State' University, Northridge, and a 
member of this new profession, you should be 
familiar with the following general guiddmes as 
proposed by the national Registry of Interpreters 
' for the D^af and the 'specific policies of Campus 
Services for the Deaf at California State 
University, Northridge. 

General Procedures 
Registrj of Interpreters for the Dfcaf 
C ode of Kihics 

You are responsible for knowing and following 
fhe Code of Ethics as outlined by the Registry of 
Interpreters for The Deaf, Designed to protect 
both the interpreter and the deaf consumer, these 
principles have proved to be invaluable in manv 
su nations. 
Confidentialitv 

Interpreters arc expected to view all information 
irom an interpreting situation as confidential 

J Censoring 

In (he interprciiiii? ijjtuation the interpreter 
never has a right to censor what is said. Deal <rHl 
hearing persons should have equal access. to ti.c 
same inlormation right down to curse words, in 
order to make their dcLisions about how to act on 
that inlormation. 
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Appearance 

As indicated in the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf Code of Ethics, the interpreter should be 
careful of personal appearance. F'ollowing are 
some guidelines: 

1 . Men should avoid shaggy beards or moustaches 
which interfere with simultaneous communica- 
tion. 

2. Women should avoid heavy make-up, excessive 
jewelr>, rings, bracelets, or very long finger- 
nails. Hair should be pulled back and off the 
face. 

Participation in Professional Organizations 

For professional growth, interpreters are strong- 
Iv encouraged to join their professional organiza- 
tions and to get involved in significant issues 
regarding the emerging professionalism of inter- 
preting. Interpreters should seek certification as 
personal interpreting skills develop. 

California Slate University, 
Northridge, Procedures 

Initial Assignment to Cla.ssQS , 

It is the responsibility of the head of interpreting 
services to assess the skills of prospective 
interpreters. Based on this assessment, the 
following is then considered: 
1 The student's level of comprehension of 

manual communication, background, and 

personal preference. 

2. Class xiemands: lab or lecture, upper or lower 
division. 

3. The professor's style of conducting a class, 
e.g., his use of visual aids. 

4. The interpreter's skills, availabifity, back- 
ground, and personal preference. 

Additional Service 

If a deaf student or teacher requests additional 
service from the interpreter (e.g., field trips^ 
exams, teacher conferences), it is the responsibility 
of the interpreter to explain that the' request must 
go through the Campus Services for the Deaf 
Interpreting Division. At Jhat time the assignment 
will be made. Students and interpreters do not 
assign service. Normally, intcrpreter.s are not 
needed aird, therefore, not provided for exams. 

Interpreter Absences' 

Interpreters are responsible for notifying the 
Interpreting Division office at least 24 hours in 
advance of any assignment they are unable to filL 
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Night Dispatcher 

fn addition to the regular huuiv ot 8.(K) a,ni. 
until 5.00 pjn., tht office Is Ntaffed evening houi^ 
until 10.00, Monda> through Tliursdai. Having a 
night dispatcher enableN to receive last minute 
changes in assignments, contact people not 
avaihible during the day, and provide better 
service to the deaf student. 
Student Tardy 

Should a deaf student not show up at the 
beginning of the class, the interpreter waits 10 
minutes for an hour class, 20 minutes for a 
hour class, and 30 minutes for any class over I ^ z 
hours, ff a student calls to indicate that he will be , 
late, the interpreter should wait until the specified 
lime has passed. (Usually, it is best to wait outvSide 
the classroom.) 
Student No-Show 

If a deaf student does not show up for class 
wnhout notification, the interpreter is to contact 
the office and report the **no-show.'' The 
interpreter will be paid for an hour, but he is not 
to return to that assignment until notified by the 
office to resume service. 

Pay Raises 

Interpreter pay increases occur when the 
following criteria are met : 

L Successful completion of 300 clock hours of 
interpreting in the classroom. 

2. Successful' completion of one approved course 
or workshop for professional growth, or 45 
hours of approved in-service. ^ 

3. Demonstrated ability. 

For further explanaiion of pay advances, check 
with office statement, **Wage Increments for 
Hourly Employees,'* Ike v. 8/74, available at the 
interpreting office. ^ 

On-The-Job 

Interpreting Jackets 

To facilitate professionalism and communica- 
tion, interpreters arc^ required to wear an 
interpreting uniform jacket when interpreting. 
(Available at Dorjas' Uniform Shop, 7248 Reseda 
Blvd., styles #63 or #53 Mela and #9139 Barco, or 
through the Interpreting Division,) 

Punctuality 

Interpreters sliould be punctual. Always be in 
class on time or preferably a little early, especially 
on the first day of cJass or when substituting. . .to 
introduce yourself to the professor. 

Deliverv 

California State Ujiiversity,, NorthridgQ, is 
kiunvn lor U> philosophy of "sniiullaneous dehv 
cry/* When intcrpretuig. always mouth, wiihoui 
voKC, the Npokx*n words. Many hearing-impaired 
students, whether oral or not. depend on fip 
inovcmeni. 



Handling Questions 

Questions from the deaf student should always 
be directed to the teacher and questions from the 
teacher, to the student. The function of the 
interpreters is to receive and expressively transmit 
questions and never answer the questions them- 
selves. 

Special Signs 

Interpreters may not invent signs but are en- 
couraged to use special signs to facilitate com- 
munication in the classroom if given to them by 
the deaf^iudent. However, it should be made clear 
that these should not be used as standard signs 
outside the classroom. 

Critiquing 

On-the-job evaluation is a policy of Campus 
Services for the Deaf. Interpi;;eters are critiqued at 
regular intervals by senior ih(^erpreters. Recom- 
mendations for improvement^are made on an 
individual basis. The critique'^i^rocedure is 
regarded as a positive growth experience and 
constitutes the focus of in-service progr^^s. 

Public Relations \ \ 

Because interpreters often serve as pu'blic 
relations persons for the office, it is important for 
interpreters to be j^ronsiderate of those people who 
do not understand the needs of deaf people. Do 
not pass up an opportunity to educate people 
about deafness. Strive for integration of the 
hearing-impaired^and the hearing. You (ire an 
extension of the office and will be questioned fre- 
quently. Be knowledgeable about the field of deaf- 
ness and be able to refer a person to the .appro- 
priate division within the.Center on Deafness. 
Training 

In addition To the above evaluations, there are 
three other areas of assi,sia;ice in upgrading 
interpreting skill: 

1. F'ollowing a predetermined, semester schedule 
of in-service training sessions,Mhe interpreter 
can receive group input regarding skill, 
vocabulary, or any classroom problem. 

2. University classes offered in the area of inter 
preting can assist (Jie interpreter in upgrading 
his skill whilereceiving units of college credit. 

3. Short-term workshops on different aspects of 
interpreting are offered frequently. These 
workshops may be sponsored by the Center on 
Deafness, Campus Services for the Deaf, 
f^egistry of Interpreters for the Deaf, or the 
National Interpreter Training Consortium. 

The purpose isjo better equip the interpreter to 
meet the needs of every interpreting situation. 
Community Requests ^ ^ 

1 rom tunc to time, intcrpretiiij^j requests are 
received from people outside the university. The 
interpreting office, unless otherwise informed, 
tMvcsoul names and phone numbers o! interpre- 
tCI^. However, the interpreter should fee! free to 
accept, negotiate, or reject such requests. 



A Survey of Attending Behavior of 
Deaf Graduate Students, 
to Interpreters 



Lcs H. Rtidy 



All deaf siucienls enrolled at California State 
Universiiy. Northridge, are registered in courses 
along with their hearing peers. Academic support 
ser\ices are provided for these student4> by 
Campus Services for the Deaf, a sub-unit of the 
C enter on Deafness. This office provides not only 
interpreters, notctaker^ and tutors, but full-time 
counselors and an administrator lo coordinate 
other activities for the deaf students on campus. 
F'or purposes ol this study we will consider the 
textbook a fifth support service, since it is used by 
the students and tutors. 

It is assumed that deaf students at California 
State University. Norihridge, possess basic recep- 
tive communication skills, that is, the ability to 
specchread and comprehend signs and the manual 
alphabet. Assuming that the services offered are 
elleciive, student success in courses should reflect 
how effectively students are using these services. 

Review of Literature 

\hc most extensive study or report in regard to 
ellectiveness of support services for deaf students 
in a college or university wastione at the National 
Icchnical Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, New 
York. This study by Stuckless and Enders resulted 
in a paper entitled A Study of Selected Support 
Services for Postsecondary Deaf Students in 
liei^uhir Classes (5); 

The purpose of the study was to broadly 
measure the uses made by deaf indents of inter* 
prcting, notetakiiig, and tutoring services, and to 
assess the role of the textbook in integrated post- 
secondary classes. The study depended entir<^ly 
upon the perception of the deaf student himself. 
The questionnaire used was reviewed by a commit- 
tee of National Technical institute for the Deaf 
siudents during the fall quarter of 1971. Involved 
in the study were 145 students m 114 courses. 

Of particular interest to the writer was the area 
o( interpreting. Very few students said they 
derived no course content from the interpreter, 
and relaiivcly lew staled they derived all or almost 
all of their -untlerstanding of the course from the 
interpreter. Most of the students lell in the median 
range, staling that they got about 50 to 75 per cent 
of the course c ontent from the interpreter. 

In this National Technical Institute of the Deaf 
study, students who received A*s and B's watched 
the interpreter most of the time or all of the time; 
whereas students who received low grades (D's or 
! 's) tended losa> that they watched the uiterpreter 



"very little*'' or ''never." This niotivated the 
writer to include a question to determine whether 
or not the students felt they would receive the 
same grade with or without an interpreter. 

Another study was conducted by Maree Jo 
Keller at California State University, Northridge, 
in August, 1972, entitled'Swrvey; Understanding 
the Interpreter, puring a three-month period, 
individual interviews were conducted with 50 deaf 
students. The survey seemed to indicate that the 
interpreter should possess such attributes as 
friendliness ancjMhe ability to use more signs and 
lip movement, along with a great deal of 
expression, but with less ring^rspelling(4). 

While enrolled in classes with deaf students, the 
writer (who has normal heaHng) has noted the 
particular '^attending behavior" of the students lo 
the interpreter. Several students took notes and 
were attentive to the interpreter; others were not 
particularly attentive. While observing different 
interpreter's the writer also noted differences in the 
interpreter's presentation of the lecture material. 
Particular questions occurred to the writer that 
motivated this study. 

1. How much does the deaf student in fact 
attend lo the interpreter? 

2. How much does the deaf studenf himself feel 
he attends the interpreter? 

3. Do deaf studenis feel they can receive a 
passing grade without an interpreter? 

4. Does the ability of the interpreter make a 
difference in regard to attending behavior? 

Description of Sample ^ 

All 14 students who participated in this study 
were enrolled at California Slate University, 
Nprlhridge. Ten were enrolled in the first session 
of summer school, from June 18 lo July 25, 1973. 
These students were taking courses leading to a 
master's degree in special education. All 10 were 
employed during the regular school year as 
teachers or counselors in various school programs 
and residential schools in five different states. The 
remaining four students were involved in a 
graduate honors program, the National Leader- 
ship Training fVogram, and came from schools 
for the deaf throughout the United Slates, 

Procedures 

In order to determifie the attending behavior of 
deaf students to the interpreter, the following 
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procedures were warrie.i out. Each student was 
timed with a cumulative stop watch for three 
5-ininute segments during a clasjjrooni lecture. The 
first five minutes of class and the third and fifth 
Snninute bcgments were timed. This was done 
during three separate meetings of the class, and 
the cumulative time that the student maintained 
eve contact with the interpreter was recorded. 

Before the initial timing session, the professor 
teaching the class was contacted and informed 
why the timer was there. Also before the initial 
timing session, the students and interpreter were 
told that the timer would be present. Students, 
were requested to carry on as normally as possible 
and not pay any attention to the timer. However, 
there was a difference noted between the initial 
timing session and the following two sessions.- 
St'udents were observed looking at the timer 
several times durmg the initial session. This 
behavior on the part of the students was not noted 
during the second and third session. Thus the 
writer feels the behavior during the initial timing 
session biased the study. 

The timer positioned himself in a place that 
facilitated the maximum view of the students' 
faces and at the same time was not distracting to 
the professor or interpreter. Following the first 
session it was only necessary to be in the classroom 
before class started, properly positioned to view 
the students. 

Five different class situations were used: two 
with three deaf students mixed with 18 hearing 
students, two with seven deaf students in a class 
with 24 hearing students, And one with eight deaf 
students integrated into a class with seven hearing 
students. All classes were offered by the Depart 
ment of Special Education. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was constructed in coopera- 
tion with the Administrator of Campus Services 
tor the Deaf, the Head of Interpreting Services, 
and several deaf students. 

li was planned at first to give the questionnaire 
to the student at the appropriate time and ask him 
jo return it after filling it out. However, many of 
the questions required the student to visualize or 
create a situation. It was felt that the amount of 
useful information obtained from the question- 
naire during an individual face-to-face meeting 
with each student would insure proper under- 
standing and, therefore, more valid results. 

Definition of Terms 

Fnindamental definitions for purposes of this 
study are: 

Amcsian: An acronym made from the words 
** American Sign Language.** Ameslan does not . 
follow the Fnglish grammatical scheme (2). 
Deaf Students: Those students who have a 
hearing loss to t^ degree that they cannot 
understand words spoken by iheiT college 
professors and are, therefore^ dependent on 
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secondary modes of communication, such as the 
lanjiiage of signs and the manual alphabet, and 
who receive services from Campus Services for 
the Deaf. 

Interpreter: An individual who translates lec- 
tures of college professors through the language 
of signs and the manual alphabet. 
Attending Behavior: When students maintain 
eye contact with the interpreter. 
Integration: Deaf students registered in and 
attending courses with hearing students. 

Results of the Questionnaire 

l ollowing are the results of each Jtem on the 
questionnaire that was given to air^4 students: 

1. Would you prefer to have the interpreter 
translate verbatim or would you prefer 
Ameslan? 

verbatim 10 

'.Ameslan 4 

2. Do you receive more information when, you 
are alone or with one other deaf student, or 
with several other deai students sitting in 



class? 

alone or one other student 3 

several other students in class .......... 1 1 

3. Would you like to have the same interpreter 
in all your classes? 

yes . . . , 11 

no . . .3 



4. Assurhe that after a lecture class you had to 
explain the important points in the lecture 
to another student. Do you thinks you could 
do this? 

yes . , , ..12 

no . .2 

5. When new vocabulary is introduced, do you 
prefer the interpreter to fingerspell it or 
would you prefer a short explanation in 
Ameslan? 

preferred vocabulary fingerspelled 10 

preferred short explanation in Ameslan . .4 

6. Let's assume that haif way through a course 
- the interpreter can no longer continue and a 

new interpreter takes over. You have never 
seen the new interpreter before. Can you 
adjust quickly to the new interpreter or does 



it take you a vviiile to adjust? ^ 

takes time to adjust . 10 

adjust quickly .4 

7. How much do yoii think you watch the inter- 
preter? Circle one. 

never watch (0%) ..... .0 

watch very little (25%) .-..0 

watch about half the time (50%) . . . I 

watch most of the time (75^%) . , . . . . , . 10 
watch all the time (100 J/o) ....... . - . , . .3 
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8. It \ou UkI not liavcan interpreter, what grade 
do vou think \on would uet just reading the 
book? ' . 

tliesaiue Willi orwithout an interpreter . .3 

A • I 



B 
C 
D 
I- 



. .4 

..5 
.,1 
, .0 



9. What does the best interpreter vou have do 
tliat makes vou think he or she is the BFST? 
Check three. 

■ signs and fingerspells clearly 13 

is a good friend - .0 

moves lips while interpreting .,..11 

understands the deaf * . - 4 

uses expression when interpreting . , , , , 14 

Results and Discussion 

The following tables illustrate actual eye contact 
maintained by the students during three separate 
liming sessions for three 5-niinuie segments; the 
first five minutes of the class, the third five 
minutes, and the fifrh 5-minute segment after class 
began. 

1 able I F our Students in Honors Program 





Timing 
Session 
1 


Timing 
Session 
2 


Timing 
Session 
3 


Totals 
for 3 
Sessions 


loia! Possible 
\finutes 


15 

Minutes 


15 

Minutes 


15 

Minutes 


45 
Minutes 


Student 


14 mm., 
4! sec. 


14 min.* 
33 sec. 


14 mm.. 

36 sec. 


43 mm., 

50 sec. 


Student ^2 


\ ^ inin , 

39 sec 


1 1 mm , 

20 set 


1 1 mm., 
23 sec. 


36 min , 
22sft 


Student ff} 


13 nun . 

02 sec 


13 mm.. 
19 sec 


09 mUK» 
28 sec 


36 nun.. 
49 sec 


Smdent ^^4 


14 mm , 
42 sec 


13 mm.. 
f2sec 


14 mm.. 
19 sec 


42 mm.« 
13 sec 


lot MS - 


56 mm / 
iU sec. 


52 nun , 

24 sec- 


49 n)in . 
46 sec 


158 nun . 
14 sec. 



loial Possible 
Minutes: 



60 mm. 60 mm. '60 nun. 180 min. 

iinW^Kl'NC l':s 03min» 07 min., lOmm . 21 mm 
S6se<. 36sec\ Msec 46\ec. 
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Table 2. Continued 





i inung 


Timing 


Fiming 


Totals 




Session 


Session 


Session 


for 3 


\ 


I 


2 


3 


Sessions 


lt«1al possible Mills ^ 


vlin 


1^ Mm 


15 Mm 


45 Min 


Siiuk-nt #1 


I4^mi 


14 mm 


14 mm. 


42 min 




29sc^X. 


iU sec 


19se^ 


52 sec ' 


Student 


14 nun. 


M2 mm 


13 mm 


39 min. 






Ji^c_, 


55 sec 


29 sec 


Student 


14 mill. 


1 ^ nu)Vx 


13 mm 


41 mm 




J 2 see. 


n ^cs^_;: 


\41 sec._ 


26 sec 


Student #4 


14 mm. 


12 mm 


il^iniii 


3H mi'n 




trscs 


26 sew 


31 sV 


04 ses 


siu*Jcni ff^ 


1 1 mm. 


12 mm 




\34 nun 




59 sec. 


1 1 sec 


1 1 sec 


2kseC. 


Student »6 


1 5 mm 


14 mm 


1 3 mm 


43 n^ti 






4Uec 


59 se^^ 


42 sec X 


smdeni 


U iDin 


1 \ mux 


12 mm 


■ 39 mm \ 




<6 sev 


1 3 sec 


23 sec ' 


32 set 





Timing 

Session 
1 


Timing 
Session 
2 


Timing 
Session 
3 


Totals 
for 3 
Sessions 


Total Possible Mins: 


15 Min. 


15 Min. 


15 Min. 


45 Min. 


Student 


14 min. 
13 sec. 


12 mm. 
33 sec. 


12 min. 
59 sec. 


39 min. 
'45 sec. 


Student ^9 


13 min. 
17 sec. 


1 1 min. 
55 sec. 


09 min. 
23 sec. 


34 min. 

35 sec. 


Student ^10 


1^ min. 

34 sec. 


14 min. 

17 sec. 


i3 min, 
49 st^:. 


42 niin. 
40 sec. 


TOTAI S: ^ 


139 nnn. 
59 sec. 


131 min. 
17 sec. 


U6 min. 
10 st^:. 


196 min. 
26 sec. 


total Possible Minsr 


150Min. 


150 Min. 


1.50Min. 


450 Min. 


DIFI-ERliNCES: 


10 nun. 
01 sec. 


18 min. 
43 sec. 


23 mm. 
40 sec. 


52 min. 
24 sec. 



Table 3 indicates the following: 
, 1. A very definite decrease in attending behav- 
ior, both for individual students and all 10 
students as a group, from the first to the third 
session. 

2. The greatest difference for the group of 10 
students occurred between the first and the third 
session (12 minutes, 49 seconds). 

3. The least amount-of difference for the group 
of 10 students occurred between the second and 
the third session (4 minutes, 50 seconds). 

Table 3. Differences Noted Between Sessions 



Four .Students in Honors Program 



56 minutes, 04 seconds 
52 minutes, 24 seconds 

03 minutes 40 seconds 

52 minutes, 24 seconds 
'49 minutes, 46 second^ 

02 minutes, 38 seconds 

56 minutes, 04 seconds 
49 minutes, 46 seconds ^ 

Difference 06 minutes, 18 seconds' 

Master 'ft Candidates in Special Education ^ 



Timing,Session Hi 
Timing Session #2 

Difference 

Timing Session #2 
Timing Session #3 

Difference 

Timing Session #1 
Timing Session #3 



139 minutes, 59 seconds 
131 minutes, 17 seconds 

07 ini;iutes, 43 seconds 

.131 minutes, 17 seconds 
1 26 minutes, 10 seconds 

04 minutes, 50 .seconds 

139 minutes, 59 seconds 
1 26 minutes, 10 seconds 

_ 1 2 minutes, 49 sec onds 

Findings and Conclusions 

The research questions asked by this study were; 
K How often does the deaf student in fact 
aitend'the interpreter? 



Timing Session #1 
Timing Session #2 

Difference 

Timing Session #2 
Timing Session #3 

Difference 

Timing Session #1 
Timing Session #3 

Difference 
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21 



17 



' The writer approached thi^ question in two 
ways: (I) by actual lime samplings of attend- 
ing behavior of students to interpreters, and 
(2) through question 7, which asked how 
much time the student thought he or she 
watCiied the interpreter. 
The writer compared the students' answers 
with the actual time-sample results. 

Table4. Average Atl^ending Behavior of UStudents 

Total possible minutes 630 minutes, 00 seconds 
Total attending time of 554 minutes, 40 seconds 
14 students 

Difference 75 minutes, 20 seconds 

The students' responses to question 7 indicate 
that 70 per cent thought they watched the in- 
terpreter 75 per cent of the time, 21 per cent 
thought they watched 100 per cent of the 
time, cind r'llne per cent thought they watched 
half (50%) of the time. They did in fact watch 
the interpreter an average of 88 per 'Cent of 
the time! 

2. Do deaf students feel they Can receive a mass- 
ing grade without an interpreter? 

Only three of the 14 students thought they 
could get the same grade with or without an 
interpreter. However, all 14 students indica- 
ted they could get a passing grade (A, B, C, or 
D) without an ifUerpreier. None indicated 
they would fail. This indicates that interpre- 
ters may not be as useful as possibly assumed 
by many, particularly on a graduate level. 

3. Does the ability of the rnterpreter make a 
difference .in regard to attending behavior? 
Of five choices offered to the student for 
rating interpreting skills, 13 out of 14 
students checked ''signs and fingerspells 

, clearly." All 14 students checked' "uses ex- 
pression when interpreting," II checked 
**moves hps while irjUerpreting," and four 
students checked ^'understands the deaf." 
The above data would indicate that the skills 
needed by interpreters are more important 
than how they feel about deafness or if the 
deaf student knows them personally. 
Particular questions on the questionnaire , 

revealed more information that is worthy of 

mention here. 

1. The majority of students prefer to have the ^ 
interpreter translate the basic verbal pattern 
of the instructor word for word, particularly 
new vocabulary (10 out of 14 students). 

2. Most students (II out of 14) thought they, 
received more information with several other 
deaf students in the class. However, during 
the time-sampling, the writer noticed that 
deaf students would engage in conversation 
with each other on occasion, and would not 
attend to the interpreter as much as students 
observed in classes with only one or two deaf 
students. 



Summary 

This stitdy was carried out on' the assumpjion 
that interpreting services, along with other support 
services, were in fact helpful to deaf students 
integrated into classes with hearing college 
students. Other data indicate that most students 
do not give the interpreter their undivided 
attention, and that even fewer attend to the 
interpreter 'Mialf to "most of the time" (4). 

The results of this completed study prompt the 
writer to raise several points: 

1. AVould the same results have been obtained 
with undergraduate students? It was obvious 
the graduate students involved were older, 
more experienced with interpreters, and had 
in fact already obtained a bachelor's degree. ^ 

2. The presence of the observerbiased the study. 
.A study similarly carried out'without the 

timer present Jn the room may produce 
different results. 

3. The background of the students must be 
considered. Students who enter college from 
residential schools have been trained with 
interpreters for many years; others have had 
oral backgrounds. Another factor in this area 
concerns the degree of hearing loss of indivi- 
dual students. Several hard-of-hearing stu- 
dents were noted attending not only to the 
interpreter but maintaining eye contact with 
the professor. 

It IS the writer's hope that this study may moti- 
vate other colleges and universities to evaluate 
their own sjupport services to determine how 
effectively they serve their deaf students. 
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The Effects of Fatigue on the Competence of 
Interpreters for the Deaf 

Barbara Babbini Brasel 



\ With ii^Lreascd rccogniiion ol the rights of deaf 
persons lo (unction etfectivel) in a uorki 
composed^ot those with normal hearing has conic 
air increased emphasis upon educational and 
econoniiL beitcrnient of the deaf. This has rc!»uhcd 
ill an increased demand for skilled uiterpreters for 
an ever-increasing variety of roles — from plat/orm 
interpreting al a conference or workshop, through 
interpreting in psychological or psychiatric sel- 
lings, lo verbatim translating of classroom lectures 
tor deal adults aitendmg colleges for those with 
normal hearing. 

This has not been an unmixed blessing insofar 
as prolessional interpreters for the deaf are 
concerned. Along with the increased demand for 
their services has come an increased workload for 
those highlv t^ompetent interpreters who have 
chosen to accept full-time employment with 
programs which include deaf individuals as 
co-workers, students, or participajUs. Al^o there 
are tew guidelines for tl\e cmplover> of these 
interpreters, most of whom are not laiTuliar vah 
the language of signs ihemselve^ and have onlv a 
limited knowledge of the strain, physical and 
menial, that such work imposes upon those who 
must translate auditory stimuli into physical 
movement, facial expression, and pantomime. * v 

With no concrete guidelines establislfed by 
empirical research, it is perhaps understandable 
iliai employers ot interpreters on a full-time basis 
feel that an interpreter, who may be paid as much 
if not more than 41 f^ill-time secretary or clerical 
wx^rker who works 40 hours a week", should fill in 
his/her time when not actually interpreting by 
performing other chores such as typing, book 
keeping, filing, or even tutoring. While it is 
generally rccogni/.ed that few interpreters can 
interpret for 30 or more hours a week, there have 
been no studies to discover exactly how long, how 
many hours, an interpreter tw? interpret at a time 
and still retain efficiency m both interpreting and 
clerical/secretarial ta,sks. 

There have been many educated guesses a.s to 
how long an intepreter can interpret before fatigue 
begins to affect his interpreting competence* yet to 
the writer's knowledge no systematic study has 
been done ni this area, in addition, it is suspected 
that the demands of an interpreter's physical and 
mental capacities imposed by sustained intcrprc- 
iing cannot help but have an effect upon hi.s abihty 
to perform other physical and intellectual chores. 
Interpreting for deaf persons requires that an 
individual, m addition io being able to sign and 
tingerspell fluently, have excellent recall and 



short-term memory ability. An interpreter must, 
, while translating or interpreting Jm been 
spoken, be able to listen to, store in his memory, 
, and subsequently recall what is being spoken. 
Depending upon the interpreter's ability and speed 
of translation into the language of signs, the 
interpreter may be anywhere from three to seven 
or eight (or more) words behind the speaker. 
Short-term memory and recall arc also important 
in clerical/secretarial work, for the ability to take 
dictation ifi shorthand also depends upon the sartie 
faculties as does interpreting for the deaf. 
Remembering spoken and written orders is also a 
function of short-term memory, although long- 
term memory faculties are also involved in the 
ialter. Therefore, what affects short-term memory 
in one situation will undoubtedly affect short-term 
memory in a similar but unrelated situation. 

FingerspeUing utilizes many of the same muscles 
in the hands and arms that are utili^ed in typing, 
and fatigue affecting the fingerspelling muscles 
should also affect the typing miiscles^. Tl\cre may 
also be interference with the ability to concentrate 
after sustained intellectual and auditory' bombard- 
ment such as takes place during the task of 
interpreting for a lecture, and it was decided to test 
this abihty along with short-term memory and 
typing skill in a controlled experiment, -to elicit 
information on just when fatigue begins to affect 
physical and intellectual functioning during the 
task of interpreting. 

A pretest-posttest design was selected to test 
the following hypotheses: 

1. Interpreters for the deaf can interpret for 20 to 
30 minutes without significant loss in interpre- 
ting competence as measured by error rate per 
niii.uic and quality of interpreting performance 
as measured by ratings given the interpreter by 
competent judges before and after an interpre- 
ting task. 

2. Interpreters can interpret for 20 to 30 minutes 
without significant deterioration in intellectual 
or physical skills as measured by typing speed 
and accuracy, ability to add a column of 
figures rapidly, and ability to mcmori/.e and 

. recall five out of ten nonsense, syllables 
(trigrams) exposed for three seconds per trial. 

3. After 30 minutes of sustained interpreting, 
interpreting error rate will increase in propor 
tion to increase in sustained interpreting time. 

4. Al'ter 30 minutes of sustained, interpreting, 
interpreting quality will deteriorate, and this 
w ill be evident in lov^er ratings given by a panel 
of competent judges. 



5. Alter 30 minute^ of sustauied interpreting, 
typint, ipeed wlW deaeasc, and typing error 
rate will increase in proportion to increase in 
time. 

6. After 30 minutes of sustaine^l interpreting, time 
required to add a three digit column of 
numbers will increase as a function of increase 
in time. 

7. After 30 mmutes of sustained interpreting, 
short-term memory and recall fu/ictions, as 
measured by the number of trials required to 
correctly write down five out of t^n trigrams, 
will deteriorate as a function of time spent in 
sustained interpreting. 

I , Method ^ . 

Subjects: The subjects were two male and three 
female interpreters selected for their recognized 
competence from a pool of available interpreters 
at California State University, Northridge. Par- 
tially successful attempts were made to select 
interpreters of at least acceptable ability. Of the 
five, four met this criterioi],, three being rated as 
either good or outstanding and one as acceptable. 
The fifth interpreter, while of above average 
ability in his command of conversational sign 
language, proved to be too inexperienced and slow 
to rate higher than -high unacceptable. Although 
he was'tested, his scores were not included in some 
of thc^taiisticaLcam putations for reasons that will 
be discussed later in this paper. 

The subjects drew straws for the length of time 
of their'task prior to any testing. 

Apparatus: A Wollensak tape recorder was 
utilized, with 'two hour long tapes made by the 
same vspeaker, William Glasser, with th,e topic 
being the same for both tapes. Typing tests of 
approximately equal difficulty, length; and con- 
tent jverc presented on an 8 X 10 sheet of paper. 
Two separate but equivalent tests in addition were 
used, each test consisting of a column of 10 
three digit numb^ers. Two decks of 3 X 5 cards 
were used. On each deck was printed a three-letter 
trigram. Both decks were matched (5) on numbers 
of high and low^similarity trigrams. Also used was 
a Benrus stopwatch. ' 

The testing took place in a regular classroom, 
each subject being tested separately. Positioned 
behind the interpreter, and out of his range of 
vision a floodlight of moderate intensity, 
which was operated by a wall switch directly 
underneath the floodlight at about waist height. 
The interpreters could not tell when the floodlight 
was turned on or off because the room was 
' brightly lit. 

Procedure: As each subject arrived, he was 
preseqted with straws from which he drew one 
which had his interpreting interval time written on 
It. (Thejast interpreter, unavoidably, N^as assigned 
to thp one remaining interval time,) He was then 
given the following tests, with the order random- 
ized for each subject: * 



1 . Trigram test: Each trigram in the first deck was 
exposed by the experimenter for approximately 
three seconds', with the experimenter holding 
each card upright for the mental count of 
''thousand Ofie, thousand two, thousand 
thrce**^beTore laying it down apd exposing tlie 
next cara. Three trials were given each subject 
before he was asked to write down as many of 
the trigrams as he could recall, in any order. 
All subjects were told at the beginning of the 
test that^they were expected to use the first 
trials for^'learning and then to try to recall at 
least five out of ten trigrams they werQ shown. ^ 

> A maximum of ten trials was imposed. 

2. Math test: The subjects were given the first 
math test and instructed to add the column of 
figures as rapidly as they could. An assistant 
experimcnt:r checked their time with the 
stopwatch. 

3. Typing test: The first typinguest was ther^ 
administered, each subject being given five 

^minutes in which to type as much of the test 
material as possible and instructed not to 
attempt to correct or strike oveV errors. 

4. Interpreting evaluation pretest: The subjects 
were then evaluated on a 13-jteui form (3) 
during the first five minutes of their interpre- 
ting stint, each subject l^eing told, that the first 
five minutes was a'**warni-v»p'' period. 
According to the straw drawn, the subject had 
to interpret for 20, 30, 60 or 90 minutes, with 
one subject-drawing the 0-minute (control)' 
straw. The control subject did no interpreting 
whatsoever and was thus not evaluated at th? 
time of the study, evaluation of her skill:^ 
having taken place by the same ju^dges during a 
separate but similar study (3). 

5. Interpreters were then observed by foui judges, 
two deaf persons (including the experimenter) 

jind two outstanding interpreters, both skilled 
m reverse interpreting. An additional assistant 
sat behind the interpreter, within reach of the 
switch that controlled the fioodlight, and every 
ffve minutes turned the light on and off quickly 
so that the judges could mark the passage of 
ea^'h five-minute block of time, 

The deaf judges concerned themselves with 
tallying each and every time they obser\ed an 
interpreting error (slurring of fingerspelling, use 
of the wrong sign for a word, failure to keep up 
with the speaker, **bootleg rests,'' or any time the 
dctif person found himself baffiedpr confused or 
did not understand a fingerspelied or signed 
word). The interpreter judges were instructed not 
only to listen to the tape recording but also to 
watch the interpreter for concepts he failed to 
convey or misinterpreted. 

At the end of the assigned time, the subjects 
were given, again in randomized ordei, second 
trigram, math, and typing tests, all of which were 
different from but equivalent to the pretests 
mentioned earlier. 



HvpoihcvK 1 wouki seem lo be supporiecl \\\ 
ihar ihc majoniv of ihe signifieani liilfercnces 
were fouiuH\hen subjects 4 aiiU 5 {M ayii 90 
niimiics) were compared, l liis would inlhcaie thai 
lor up to 3(Aiiinuies, there ar<^ no signineaiil 
dirferences in imerpreiini; ^)mpelenec, errors; or 
qualiiN— ah hough a deterioration can be noted 
beginning at abo, 25 minutes After 30 minutes, 
there is a slow but steady inerease in error rate, 
and after 60 nunutes this inerease becomes 
signilicajit 

Hypothesis 2 rs partially supported in that there 
were no significant differences' in any of the 
clerical skills dimensions excepi the typing error 
rate, which increased for all subjects regardless of 
the amount of time spent interpreting. Subject 2, 
in particular, was interesting in that while he did 
very poorK on the interpreting evaluation pretest, 
he alone ol thQ four interpreters evaluated was 
judged to have improved slightly in his interpre- 
ting skill at the ei)d of his 20-minute interpreting 
task. In addition, as was noted earlier, he 
completel>' failed the trigrams pretest, but 
managed lo score better on the posttest than three 
out of the other four interpreters. Yet on the 
typing test he tost only one w^ord pcf miniue in 
speed, while his error rate more than doubled 
{from nine to 22). Questioned after the experi- 
ment, he stated that he had been so nervous about 
the prospect of interpreting in the test situation 
that be could not concentrate during either the 
PMth or the trigrams test. He alsco stated that once 
the interpreting task was completed, he felt much 
more relaxed and able to concentrate. 

The fact, however, that after on^y 20 mhnites of 
interpreting, his typing error rate rose to double its 
former level may indicate that the impact of 
interpreting, in a physical sense, falls hardest upon 
those who are relatively inexperienced or incom- 
petent. 

Hypotheses 3 Mirough 5 and hypothesis 7, 
therefore, are apparently fully or at least partially 
supported, but hypothesis 6 was not supppjted by 
the data m this study. Part of the problem' niay be 
that different intelleetual abilities are required for 
mathematical computations than, are required in 
interpreting. The standard deviation of the pretest 
indicates a wideVange of mathematical ability,** 
and those subjects who scored low on the pretest 
tended to score higher on the posttest, while those 
who scored high on the pretest scored lower on the 
posttest-and this appYirently had no connection 
witlrthe length of time spent in interpreting. 

It IS recognized that th(ire are many variables 
which* nuiy have influenced the results fpund in 
tli)ssiudy. One variable may have been knowledge 
ot the time the interpreters woiild have to 
interpret, lor when a subject is aware of the 
amount ol time he will have to spend doing a 
chore, he lends to automatically '*pace*' himself 



so as not to overtax himself. Consideration was 
given to. keeping subiects unaware of how long 
the> would be required to interpret for the study, 
but It was abandoned as iiufeasible because of the 
necessity to inlorni the subjects, who all had tight 
^schedules, exactly how long their services would be 
required. They all askeci immediately upon arrival, 
and in the interests of keeping peace^ith an 
overworked group of persons, it was felt wis^jr to 
let them know immediately after they had drawn 
their straws. This probably'influenced the results, 
lor the two interpreters (subjects 4 and 5) who 
drew the longest stints (the 60 and 90 minute 
chores) were both veteran interpreters who had 
learned how to pace themselves, inhcy had not 
known how long they were to interpret, it is 
possible lhc results would have been even more 
significant, but perhaps of limitecl validity because 
most interpreters un the fi-cld today know 
approMmatety how fong they will be requiretl to 
interpret in any givensiuiation. ' : 

Subjects 4 and 5 both began interpreting w»th a 
relatively high error rate (when, compared with 
their scores a few minutes later), then seemed to 
settle down and make fewer errorsjor the yx\xt five 
.or 10 minutes. Then their error rates began a slow 
but steady climb, only to drop suddenly when the^ 
speaker on the tape paused several times, thu.^ 
givir^g them a brief rest. This re^spile seemefl to, 
help only lemp^oranly, for the error rate immedi- 
ately began to climb sharply before leveling off at 
a Kigh rate. Subject 5, between 60 and 75 minute^, 
stabilized as to error rate increase, but the judges, ^ 
on their tally sheets, all commented tiRon f^ie 
deterioration in the quality of her interpreting. 
^Sample comments were "All life gone," *'Expres- 
sionless,'' **Facial expression deadpan." In 
addition, the deaf judges also commented upon 
**slurring of lip movements. Can no longer 
understand her silent speech." Also, she kept 
taking **bootleg" rests, omitting increasing num- 
bers of **non-essentiar' words from her verbatim 
translation, in oth'^r words, reverting to shorthand 
sign language, understandable, but far from as 
interesting or as accurate as verbatim translation. 

Subject 4^ vvas guilty of all these interpreling 
flaws a,^well, but to a less marked degree when 
compared to her pretest performance. Regardless, 
her evaluation on the posttest dropped from 4 
(good) to 2 (marginal— borderline unacceptable), 
while subject 5 dropped from 5 (outstanding) to 3 
(unacceptable). 

Conclusions 

Fhe general conclusion to be drawn from the 
' study IS that inte preters for the deaf have a 
demanding job that has a significant effect upon 
other .kills they may have, and this effect 
.increases as the length of sustained interpreting 
time increases. In addition, the longer an 
interpreter interprets past the 30-minute mark 
without intervening rest periods, the more his 
interpreting skills will deteriorate. No assurnplions 



can be niadc on the bdbib of this study a& to what 
, the cumulative effects of throcl four, or more 
hours of daily interpreting will ik, with' or v^'ithout 
inlqcvenijig rest periods. It mighrte well to note at 
this point ihal/fnost college and miira-sity lecture 
period^ are from one to three hQur?Tn length. 
Little caa he done to shorten them, and it would 
be awkward to attempt to switch interpreters in 
mid-lecture, but at least .employers of full-time 
interpreters can see that their interpreters gel 
plenty of rest in between three-hour classes— rest 
that is free of other duties, which they would 
probably perform inefficiently anyway if the 
results of this study are any indication. 

Recommendations 

It is suggested that this study be replicated with 
a larger number of subjects, with screening 
procedures set up to match subjects on ability, 
experience, and educational background. In 
addition, research should be undertaken to 
discover what the recovery rate is once the 
interpreting chore is completed. It would be 
interesting and helpful to know exactly how much 
, resting time an interpreter needs to recover his 
baseline skills after interpreting for a given period 
of time without rest. Guidelines are needed in this 
area, for opinions vary. Some feel that an 
interpreter is ''resting" when engaged in non-in- 
terpreting chores, while others feel that an 
interpreter can interpret on^ly 20 minutes at a time 
with an hourls rest rn between. 

Another area that needs study is that of the 
cumulative effects of daily interpreting without 
sufficient rest periods intervening. What are the 
effects of accumulated fatigue upon the interpre 
ter's ability to function in non-interpreting N^ork 
situations? What are the effects upon his mood 
7, iind outlook? What are the effects upon his family 
life? These and other questions need answering in 
these times of increasing professionalism in the 
area of interpreting for the deaf, and answering 
them and- implementing the answers into [practice 
by those who employ interpreters can onlv resuh 
in upgrading the profession of interpreting *pr the 
deaf and increasing the quality of the services 
provided to those members of the *'deaf world" 



who, without* the services of interpreters^\v.Quld__ 
find many-doors into the world of the hearing 
closed very tightly to Uiem. 
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Sign Language Interpretation Under 
Four Interpreting Conditions 



Lawrence Fleischer and Milford Cottrell 



Statement of the Problem 

The increased opportunity for deaf students to 
compete wi^li hearing students in regular clais- 
roonus through the utilization of interpreting 
services has caused dramatic advancement in the 
.overall area of education of tl:e deaf. Despite this 
opportunity, the misinterpreted or distorted 
exchange ot information behveen teacher and deaf 
studeni.through an interpreter has always present- 
ed serious limitations. Babbini has described the 
problenuis follows: 

The deaf client^siudetu is the one who 
suffers, for if his interpreter fails to convey an 
important concept, or misinterprets it. his 
comprehension (jf.what is said is going to be 
, distorted. A t the very least, he can be made to 
' look like a jackass, if operating on the basis 
of his mismfQKmation, he attempts to 
partippatetn class discussions. At the worst, 
he am fad a cQurse if examination questions 
are drawn heavily from lecture materials (2, 
p. 5). 

The role of the interpreter is a demanding one. 
Not only is he cxpected'to master English and sign 
language and to be able to use appropriate and 
equivalent expressions to facilitate understanding, 
but he must also determine which type of delivery 
IS most suitvible for his listening audience (12). 

Ii IS very difficult, if not impossible, to classify 
deal persons into various NveH-defined categories 
Ihey vary significantly in their educational 
background, .etiolog), age at onset of deafness, 
and established methods of communication. For 
the deal student, methods of communication are 
of primary iniptrtance> /vcorlling to Woodward: 

The deaf m America are at hen monolingual 
in a variety Or varieties of ASL (American 
Sign Language), monolingual in a variety or 
varieties of American English, or they are 
partially or completely bilingual in a variety 
or varieties of ASL and in a variety or 
varieties of English (17). 

The problem of (he deaf listener is even more 
, acute. He must, unlike his hearing counterpart, 
depend totally on vision to grasp meanings which 
- may have been generated by the instructor through 
voice inflection alone or through word manipula- 
tion. Can the deaf- persons ability to code 
infarniation which has been received visually 
compare to the hearing person's ability to code 
information which has been received auditorily? 
Not only does the visual mechanism assimilate bits 
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of information more slowly than the auditory 
mechanism, but the visual mechanism is regulated 
b> a voluntary neuro-muscular system and is thus ' 
liighly susceptible to fatigue (9). 

Of primary importance to the deaf individual is 
hi.s acquisition of English, over and above his 
manual communication skills. He must acquire 
English and achieve competency in sign language 
if he IS to receive the maximum benefit froiti the 
interpreter. Bellugi has described this problem in 
the following manner: 

// must be quite evident that the language 
production (in highly articulated manual 
gestures and not in the articulatory appara- 
tus) is very different for the two types of 
languages^speech and sign. We have become 
very interested in the structural differences in 
the two languages which may be reflected in 
the change in modality of production. In 
addition, there is a radical difference in the 
organs which are used to perceive (organize, 
categorize, process) the two different lan- 
guages; that is, the ear and the eye) There are 
- basic respects in which our vision differs from 

hearing (3, p, 68). ^ 
At California State University, Northridge 
(CSUN), a large number of deaf students have 
utilized interpreting services offered through the 
university. As a result, the m'ajority of these 
students have been successfully competing with 
their hearing peers. The interpreting program has 
^ been a contributing factor In improvmg the image 
■ ' held by the general public regarding the academic 
capabilities of deaf students (6). With advances in 
the fields of psycholinguislics and sociolinguistics, 
a greater appreciation of the utility of sign 
language itself has evolved. In addition, the 
professional interpreter's increasing ability to 
accurately relay technical information has brought 
encouragement to the deaf student who, knowing 
he is studying under the best interpreting 
conditions possible, experiences greater confi- 
dence in his own ability to compete academjcally 
with hearing students. 

Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
amount of information received by deaf students 
in a regular college setting under four interpreting 
conditions: f) with an interpreter who 'uses 
American Sign Language bui who has no special 
knowledge of (he material being interpreted, 2) 
with an interpreter who uses American Sign 
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L.inguage and hds b.iLkgruiind inlor.iiation prioi; 
to the interpreting event. 3) with an interpreter 
who uses S»gned English but ha2> no special 
knowledge of the material being interpreted,. and 
4) with an interpreter who wscs Signed English and 
has batkground information prior to the inter 
preting event. In specifie terms, the research 
objectives were to: 

t. Determine which interpreting condition 
icsulted in the highest level of information 
received by deaf students and provide a 
ranking of these conditions. 

2. Determine if there were differences in the 
^ amount of information received by prelin- 
lingualiy and postlingually, deaf students 
under the various interpreting conditions. 

. " Hypotheses 

It wa^ hypothesized that under the four 
interpreting conditions no significant differences 
in ability to receive information would be found: 

1 . among deaf students in a regular college 
setting. 

2, between preiingually and postHngyally 
deaf students. 

Delimitation 

The deaf students and intcrpieters involved in 
thisstud> were at CSUN during the acadeniic >car 
1974-75. Since the students were selected from a 
regular college where support services for the deaf 
were provided, the outcome of t)ieir performance 
IS limited in direct application to other deaf 
students. Several sign language systems are 
employed throughout the United States, but this 
study focused on the most traditional and 
prevalent, American Sign Language and Signed 
. Lngli^h. Therefore, the interpreters and deaf 
Ntudents involved m this study were required lo be 
proficient in the use of both American Sign 
Language and Signed English. Interpreters were 
required to have had at least two years of 
classroom interpreting experience, and partici 
pating deaf students had hearing that was 
nonfunctional for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This study was concerned unlv with the amount 
of information received by deaf students in 
various interpreting conditions. It was not 
concerned with the ramifications of intelligence, 
, receptive language ability, or visual perceptual 
ability of ihe student's. 

Selection of Subjects 

. Deaf students met the following criteria: 

I . A hearing loss, with or without the use of a 
hearing aid, that precludes the normal 
reception of spoken conversation, thus 
requiring an interpreter to follow spoken 
conversation. 



2. A minimum hearing loss of 70 decibels in 
the better ear. 

3. The,abilit\ to coniprehend American Sign 
^ Language and Signed English. 

The 40 students who met the criteria were 
randoml>\divided into four groups of 10 subjects 
each. 

Eacli^ubjeet viewed f'o stories presented by the 
same interpreter, who used a specific method of 
interpreting. Each. subject vsas treated by being 
exposed to four different interpreters under the 
four different interpreting conditions. 

Research D£sign 

A counterbalanced design was utilized in this 
study: if one group happened to be superior to the 
other groups, each treatment would profit from 
this superiority. Likewise, if one interpreter 
happened to be superior to the other interpreters, 
each treatment would profit from this superiority. 
After exposing each group involved in the study to 
all variations of treatment, the differences of the 
subjects were rotated in order to control the 
order-of-presenlations effects (7). 

Materials and Instruments 

In order to determine the amount of informa- 
tion received by deafstudents under the four 
interpreting conditions, eight different stories with 
difficulty rai.ings between eighth and ninth grade 
leveis, four stories to each grade level, were 
selected from the Science Research Associates 
Reading Laboratory IVa, College Preparatory 
Edition. The two stories presented to a group by 
the same interpreter, who used a specific method 
of interpreting, represented two different grade 
levels. The stories selected were transcribed 
word-for.-word onto aucl^io cassettes. A paper and 
pencil test of ten multiple-choice questions, some 
chosen from theSRA questionnaire, was develop- 
ed for each story. Test scores determined the 
"amount of information" received by the deaf 
students. 

The SRA Reading Laboratory IVa was designed 
for students who are able to read beyond the 
eighth grade level, and this package cOiitaincd 
developmental, multi-level (ranging from grade 
8.0 to 14.0) learning niaterials 

Field Procedures, 

The testing room was a CSUN classroom. The 
background wall behind the interpreter contained 
no windows, and all four interpreters wore dark 
blue smocks. The subjects were seated from six to 
10 feet from the interpreter. 

At each one-hour session, each of the four 
groups of 10 subjects viewed two stories presented 
by the same interpreter under the same interpret- 
ing conditions. Ai each session, the interpreter, 
using a specific interpreting condition for each 
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sior\. inicfincicd two nUuics Irom the atulio 
aisseitc. When the tu^i ^tor\ was llnishcd. the 
subjects took ii nuihiple-choiLC test based on the 
ston. A nuixumiin ol 10 niiinitcs uas allowed lor 
testing. The second stors presented ii; the same 
.esMon began iive nunules alter Lollection of the 
lust test. Total observing and tcstnig tune lor eaJi 
group ot subiecis uos shghtl>>less thdn tour hours 
and was completed within a two-wcek period. 

The procedure for suppl>ing background, 
mlormation lor certinn interpretnig conditions 
was to gi\e the stor\ in printed lorm to the 
interpreter in ad\ance. The interpreter could then 
read the storv iit his convenience, but must have 
linished reading the storv prior to the interpreting 
event. 

Results 

Ihe first hypothesis stated that no significant . 
dillerences would be found in the ability of deaf 
stmlenls to receive information under four 
diflerent interpreting conditions. The results of^ 
tills study support this hypothesis. 

When orthogonal contrasts were made in 
reference to background information and n(j 
background information before using American 
Sign Language and Sig-ned English, respectively, 
differences still were net significant. 

When combining background information and 
no background information using American Sign 
Language and Signed Engli>h, respectivel>, the 
dilterence between American Sign Language and 
Signed English was significant at the .05 level. Test 
results indicated that more information had been 
received when the interpreters used American Sign 
Language, whether or not background informa- 
tion hiid been supplied prior to the interpreting 
event. Consequently, the null hypothesis of no 
difference was rejected on the basis of different 
results obtained using American Sign Language 
and Signc^ Pnglisli. 

It IS possible, then, to rank the various 
conditions ol sign language interpreting by mean 
scores. American Sign Language with prior 
exposure to the material being interpreted had the 
highest mean score. American Sign Language 
without an> background information prior to the 
interpreting event" ranked second, Signed English 
with background material ranked third, and 
Signed English without any background material 
had the lowest mean score. The two interpreting 
conditions employing American Sign Language 
produced higher meiins, both in the 7-point range, 
than the two conditions employing Signed 
English, both in The 6-point range. 

fhe second hypothesis to be tested was that 
under the four interpreting conditions no signifi- 
cant differences would be found between prelm- 
giially and postlingually deaf students in ability to 
receive information. The difference was found to 
be significant beyond the .01 level in favor of 
postlingually deaf students. The mean for 
posilingunlly deaf students wa^ '7.52, whereas the 



mean for prelingually deaf stucRHil^ was 6r8L It 
should be noted that only nine ofl'he torty 
subjects selected for the study were classified^ Us- 
postlingually deaf. 

The correlation coefficient obtained between 
the scotes of prelingually deaf students on the 
Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency 
and Signed English interpretation was -,007, 
which indicates no sigliificant relationship.. Like- 
wise, the correlation between the scores of 
prelingually deaf students on the Michigan Test 
and American Sign Language interpretation 
rcsulted-in a coefficient of .003, which indicates no 
significant relationship. When American Sign 
Language and Signed English interpretations for 
prelingually deaf students were compared, the 
correlation of .473 was significant at the ,01 level 
of confidence. 

The relationship between the scores of postlin- 
gually deaf students on the Michigan Test arid 
Signed English interpretation was .83, which is 
statistically significant. Likewise, the relationship 
between the score of this group on the Michigan 
Test and American Sign Language interpretation 
resulted in a correlation of .71, which is 
considered to be statistically significant. When 
American Sign Language and Signed English 
interpretations for postlingually deaf students 
were compared, the correlation of .88 was 
significant. 

In order to compare the effectiveness of the four 
interpreters, a simple analysis of variance was 
computed. The results showed no significant 
differences among the four interpreters. The 
means were almost identical for all four, using all 
four interpreting conditions. Of interest is one 
striking similarity in their backgrounds— ali were 
raised by deaf parents whose mode of communica- 
tion was a conceptual sign language. 

An analysis of variance was computed to test 
differences among the eight stories.- One story 
delivered using Signed English without background 
information was found to be significantly differ- 
ent (bisyond the .01 level) from the other seven 
stories, although the other story using the same 
interpreting conditions obtained the highest mean. 
This was determined through application of the 
Newman-Keul procedure. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of the findings, the following 
conclusions were formulated: 

1. The use of American Sign Language, a 
language that is different from the English 
language, generated positive influence on the 
abilhy of the subjects to receive information about 
the stor> from the interpreter, when compared 
with Signed English interpretation-{which is 
cssentiall> a visual representation of the English 
language). 

2. The higher the level of bilingualism of the deaf 
student, the greater the amount of information he 
receives from the interpreter. 
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Recommendations 

I. Because of ilic higher means found when using 
American Sign Language inierpreiaiion when 
compared with Signed Enghsh mterpreiaiion, it is 
recommended that classroom interpreters make 
greater use of American Sign Language. Where 
conceptual exchange between teacher and student 
is more crucial than proper exposure to language, 
the inlerpreiet should be increasingly sensitive to 
the mode of communication that is most 
comfortable for the deaf student. 
2- It is recommended that American Sign Lan- 
guage be required for interpreters-in-traimng. 

3. Because this btud> appears to be the first of its 
kind, it is recommended that a longitudinal study 
be conducted using the four interpreting condi- 
tions deiincd in this study. Further evidence is 
needed to determine whether the particular 
condition or sign language system brings greater 
effectiveness in sign language interpreting. Similar 
research should be done with tleaf subjects at 
various age levels. 

4. It is recommended that this study be replicated 
with interpreters who were not raised by deaf 
parents and have not been trained to use American 
Sign Language. 

5. It is recommended that this study be replicated 
with longer stories, possibly an hour long. 

6. it is recommended that a study be undertaken 
to compare the effectiveness of sign language 
inierpreting with sign language systems other than 
the two involved in this study, 
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The Effects of Ameslan Versus Siglish 
upon Test Scores 

Harry J- Murphy and Lawrence Fleischer 



In a study by Fleischer and Coltrell (I) it \^as i 
found thai nialcnai interpreted lo deaf subjects in 
a sign language system known as American Sign ♦ 
Language (Ameslan) resulted in significantly 
higher test scores than material interpreted in 
another system known as Signed English (Siglish). 
Subjects for this study were 40 deaf students 
registered through Campus Services for the Deaf, 
California State University, Northridge (CSUN). 
Fant (2) has defined Ameslan (ASL) and Siglisii in 
this way: 

ASL— "It'is the sign language used by.nearly 
all (signing) deaf people in the'-United States. 
It does not follow the English grammatical 
scheme and is a wholly different language 
from English." 
' Siplish— "Siglish is a sign language that 
follows the English grammatical system. It is 
English presented visually on the hands, 
rather than orally by'the voice.*' 

Fant (3) has further explained Ameslan in this 

way: 

"Ameslan is ajegitimaie language in and of 
itself. That is to say, it is not based on 
Englfsh, but stands by itself, on its own feet. 
If English did not exist. Ameslan could still 
exist, just as French or Spanish exist 
independently of English.*' 
The above finding of Ameslan superiority has 
significance for those who are responsible for the 
delivery of interpreting services to deaf students in 
postsecondary institutions, and the training of 
individuals in sign language and interpreting, 
including the preparation of media to support 
training activities. 

There are immediate implications for the 
practices at CSUN, where there are at present two 
sign language classes in Ameslan, and two 
interpreting classes which deal with both Ameslan 
and Siglish. In addition, CSUN is a founding 
member of the National Interpreter Training 
Consortium and is responsible for the training of 
interpreters in nine western states. 

Because of current widespread interest in the 
training of interpreters across the country, it was 
leU that a second study comparing Ameslan and 
Siglish might be conducted because (I) the 
Fleischer and Cottrcll study used high school level 
inaierial, and resuhs nught be different if college 
level material were used, and (2) the first study did 
not consider the sign language preference (Ames- 
lan or Sighsh) of the deaf subjects which could 
also be a lacior m the resulting test scores. It might 
lia\e been possible, for example, that a predomi- 
nant number of students preferred Ameslan. 



Therefore, it seemed appropriate to conduct a 
second stud> which used college level lectures, and 
which controlled for sign language preference of 
the deaf consuriier before strong conclusions could 
be drawn regarding: 

1 ) Delivery of interpreter services 

2) Sign language and interpreteriraining 

Hypothesis 

It was predicted that there would be no 
significant differences in test scores between those 
receiving Ameslan treatment versus those receiv- 
ing Siglish treatment regardless of their stated 
preference. 

Method 

Two lectures were scripted and audiotaped by 
two CSUN professors.in their respective areas of 
expertise. These professors did not know sign 
language, and no changes were made in the way 
they would normally deliver a lecture. The lectures 
were on **Heat Transfer** (approximately 15 
minutes) and ^'Education and Cultural Differ- 
ences as Reflected in the Education of the Mexican 
American'* (approximately 25 minutes). Each 
professor constructed a lO-item multiple choice 
test based oihthe lecture. 

Deaf students enrolled at CSUN during the fall 
semester of 1975 were invited to participate in this 
study. All subjects had a better ear hearing loss of 
A70dB. 

Each deaf student stated a sign language 
preference on the basis of his preferred '^reading" 
of signs when communicating with deaf friends in 
a social setting. If a subject indicated equal 
satisfaction with the two sign language modes, a 
coin toss determined his inclusion in a research 
group. 

A total of 29 deaf students participated in this 
study, of whom 16 preferred Ameslan and 13 
preferred Siglish. 

The Ameslan-preference group (N=16) was 
broken into two subgroups (see Figure 1). Half 
(N-8) received the two lecture treatments in 
Ameslan, whereas the other half (N = 8) received 
the two lecture treatments in Siglish. The Siglish- 
preference group (N=I3),was also broken into 
two subgroups, of whom seven received the two 
lecture treatments in Ameslan, and six received the 
two lecture treatments in Siglish. 

The Siglish treatments were delivered without 
special endings or plural indicators. Subjects were 
told that the study had to do with the effects of 
sign language systems upon comprehension of 
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locuire HKirerMl. riicy uere also aware of the 
specilic sian language s\siem thai smhiIcI be ijsed 
tor ihe leciures in the test situation. 

Figure 1 . 



Preference and Treatment Groups 



Prefcrcnee 
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AMESLAN 


SIGLISH 


AMESLAN 




N = 8 


SIGLISH 


N = 7 


N = 6 



The 'interpreter* had carefully rehearsed each 
audiotape prior to the experiment in order to 
insure strict adherence to the unique syivtax of 
each sign language mode. This j^erson had no 
knowledge oT the test items until after the 
experiment was completed. The interpreter held 
the Comprehensive Skills Certificate of compe- 
tency in interpreting, issued by the natio'v^al 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 

In each test situation, the audiotaped lecture on 
^'Education and Cultural Differences as Reflected 
in the Education of the Mexican-American" 
lecture preceded the audiotaped- lecture on **Heat 
Transfer." The tape was played, at%a normal level 
of sound and rate of speed, and the interpreter 
interpreted the material as he would in a normal 
classroom setting, though rendering Ameslan in 
one case and Siglish in the other. After each 
lecture, the deaf students took a multiple choice 
test based on the material presented. 

The testing room wa.s a windowless CSUN 
classroom. The deaf students were seated jn two 
rows of a semi circle approximately 8 to 12 feet 
from the interpreter. 

Data were subjected lo a 2 X 2 analysis of 
variance. The independent' variables of (I) sign' 
language preference and (2) sign language 
treatment were analyzed against the combined test 
scores of the two lectures. Homogeneity of 
variance among samples was confirmed by several 
tests. 

Findings and Discussion 

There weie no statistically significant differ- 
ences regardless of preference and no statistically 
significant differences regardless of treatment 
received. In other word.s, those who preferred 
Ameslan and received Siglish did as well as those 
vvlio preferred Ameslan and received Amebian. 
Those who preferred Sighsh and received Amebian 
did as well as those who preferred Siglish and 
received Siglish. Nor were there statistically 
significant differences attributed to the relation- 
ship between **treatment'^and **preference." 

• •The inlcrprcier wa^ Louie J. Fani, Jr., whose wriiings 
vtiifiR the JtsttiKtions between the two sign iangujge systems 
arc (|«oicd elsewhere in this study 



Table 1. 

Mean Scores by Treatment, Preference, 

and Lecture ^ 

hducation of 

Me\lcan-_ JJeai _ _ 

I fea nneiit Preference American X Transfer X C ombincd X 

'"Si^^iish Siglish 4.71 5.57 10.28 

•V Siglish. Ameslan 4.25 4.25 8.50 

Ameslan Sighsh 4.50 5 66 10.16 

Ameslan Ameslan 5.87 5.50 1137 



While Table I indicates that higher mean scores 
were obtained from the Ameslan treatment, the 
difference between Ameslan and Siglish means did 
not reach a level of statistical significance (See 
Table 2). 

Table 2. 

Analysis of Data by Main Effects 
and Interaction Effects 



Source of Variance 


SS 


df MS F;*, 


P 


Main Effects - 








A. Treatment 


17.09 


1 17.09 2.09 


.16 


B. Preference 


0.89 


1 0.89 .11 


.99 


Interaction Effect 








(AXB) 


16.02 


1 16.02 .20 


.18 



The present study failed to confirm the 
superiority of either sign language system. An 
analysis of the data clearly shows that preference 
for a system has no relationship to the scores 
obtained. 

Of concern are the relatively low mean scores 
obtained in this study. In the Fleischer and 
CottrclLstudy, mean scores fell in the 6.6-7.4 
range (out of a possible 10 correct) for high school 
material. In this study, with college level material, 
mean scores fell in the 4.3-5.9 range. These scores 
seem to confirm that college level material is more 
difficult than high school level material. Some 
considerations to explore before drawing strong 
conclusions about this are the content of the 
material and the nature of the questions based on 
it. Clearly, this is an area worthy. of further 
research. 
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Perceptions of Hearing Students and Faculty 
Toward Hearing-Impaired Students 



Kenneth D. Randall 



Several researchers ha\e attempted to determine 
the effectiveness of integrated programs for the 
hearing-mipaired. However, little has been done 
to determine what benefits, if any, a hearing 
student derivas from an educational experience 
with a hearmg-impaired classmate. In addition, 
the majoriiy of the research regarding the benefits 
to the hearmg-ihipaired has been conducted by 
personnel directly mvolved with the impleiiienta- 
tion of the integrated program and is consequently 
very subjective. 

However, Dr. E. R;Stuckless reported on a 
study conducted in 1971 at the National Technical 
.Institute for the Deaf (NTID). His report 
summarizes research studies focusing on the 
a:>sim!lation uf deaf NTID students into the total 
Rochester Institute of Technology communit> 
Stuckless prefers the word '^assimilation" to 
'integration" because he feels that it is more 
appropriate in terms of conceptualizing the 
potential relationships between deaf and hearing 
students. The results of the study by Stuckless 
indicate: 

1. Succcssin assimilation cicpends on such factors 
as aptitudes, motivation, and educational 
background of the deaf student, selection and 
scope of supportive services, and acceptance of 
the deaf student by the professor. 

2. Students at NTID state preference for inte 
grated classes taught by RIT professors with 
hearing students when given the choice between 
integrated situations and special classes taughl 
by NTID professors with only hearing impair 
ed classmates. 

3. The social attitudes of the deaf students, which 
o were initially different from those of the RIT 

sttidents, began to show a change as the deaf 
students began to adopt the attitudes of the 
hearing students as a result of their associa- 
'tions. 

4. Patterns of interaction between NTID students 
and hearing students did not change signifi- 
cantly as a result of the shared learning 
experience, suggesting that the presence of 
hearing students in an integrated setting does 
not automatically bring about interaction (4). 

Stuckless also reports that impressivp, numbers 
of normal-hearing students volunteered for a 
13-w'eek non-credit course in manual commtftuca- 
tion and that 10 hearing students applied for the 
student interpreter training program at NTID in 
197 1. 

- L. Ronald Jacobs conducted a survey at San 
I-crnando Valley State College in 1971 pertaining 
lo the *'Attirudes of Normal Hearing College 
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Students Toward Their Hearing-Impaired Class- 
mates" (2). 

Jacobs concludes: 'This study indicates that 
normal-hearing college students who arc matricu- 
lating with hearing-impaired students are benefi- 
ting from the experience. The integrated experi- 
ence seems to be enriching the total education by 
adding another facet. Attitudes in general are 
quite positive and normal-hearing students appear 
to be supportive of this trend in special education'' 
(2). 

Objectives of the Study 

The objective of this study is to determine how 
hearing students and faculty members perceive a 
hearing-impaired student as a learner in an 
integrated program. The evaluation pertains to the 
following: : 
I. Attitudes regarding empl(>/ment opportunities 
for the deaf. * ■ 

^ 2. Attitudes regarding the presence of hearing- 
impaired students in class. 

3. The impact of the hearing-impaijed student on 
" instructor methodology. ^ 

4. The impact of the interpreter on a classroom 
environment. 

5. Attitudes regarding the level of assistance given 
by the faculty to the hearing-impaired student. 

6. Attitudes regarding the degree of participation 
in class activities by the hearing-impaired 
student. 

7. Attitudes regarding acceptance of the hearing- , 
impaired by: 

a. Hearing students , 

b. Faculty members 

Design of the Questionnaire 

As noted earlier, the evaluation of benefits 
either to hearing or hearing-impaired students who 
participate in an integrated program has been 
conducted by researchers involved with the 
program itself, and is, therefore, largely subjec- 
tive. It is sometimes preferable to epiist an outside 
agency /or evaluative services regarding the 
effectiveness of a program. 

This researcher worked in conjunction with the 
Eckman Center,- a professional management and 
evaluation firm based in Woodland Hills, Califor- 
nia, to develop a questionnaire for hearing 
students and faculty members that would measure 
the impact of t]ie integrated postsecondary 
program at CSUN, This firm has been involved ^ 
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pre\ oiisl) ill imiiaiiULs studies atid projects for 
the Center on Doa I nes>, at CSUN artd oflier 
educational agencies tluoughaut the State of 
California.' ^ 

The completed questionnaires address tltern- 
, selves to the objeclues gixcn^for this project alld 
obtain some background informatron on the 
individuals completing the questionnaires. 

Description of the Sample ^ 

The sample used 'for this study represents 
facull> members who taught and hearing students 
who were enrolled in classes with hearing impaired 
students during the spring semester of 1973 at, 
- CSUN. The number of classes in which hearing- 
unpaiied students were enrolled totaled 162, and 
approximatel> 120 heliring-impaired students took 
classes with 4,414 hearing students at an urban 
college of approximatel> 25,000 students, which is 
pai t of the California State College and Universit> 
system. 

The Eckman Center determined that an 
adequate sample foi a study of this type would 
require pending the questionnaire to 75 faculty 
jnembers^'and 200 students. The questionnaires 
were mailed to students and faculty members. 
Completed questionnaires were returned by 67 
students or 33 percent of the student sample of 
200. Thirty-three completed questicnjiaires were 
returned by faculty members, which represented 
44 percent of the faculty sample of 75. 

Summary of Student Questionnaire 

1. Students do not indicate a significant differ- 
ence in their attitudes^'toward support of blind, 
deaf, or orthopedically handicapped students. 

2. Students have an increased awareness of 
hearing impairment as a handicap. 

3. Students perceived the hearing-impaired stu- 
deni as being about average in terms of 
education and academic skills. 

4. Students seem to have the opportunity for 
contact with hearing-impaired students in an 
academic setting. 

Summary of Faculty Questionnaire 

1 . There does not appear to be significant change 
in the presentation of instructional content lo a 
hca n ng-i m pai red si u dc n t . 

2. Iheie is not a significant difference in the 
maiinet in which hearing-impaired students 
and hearing students demonstrate their learn- 
mg or practice skills they have acquired, 

3. The presence ol a hearing-impaired student did 
not result in making the course more indivi- 
duallv tailored or responsive to individual 
student needs, 

4. flearing-impaired students did not appear to 
participate as frequently as hearing students in 
an iiisiiuctional role 



5. Hcaiinii students in dw instructional role tended 
to accommodate ilie needs of hearing impairecl 
students to a greater extent than the faculty 
members. 

6 The nrajoruv of the faculty felt thjit hearing- 
impaired sjvtdents were inferior to heating 
students in terms of educational background 
and'ability to generalize. 

7. l acuky members tend to view the hearing- 
- impaired student as having inferior skills in 

written expression, but superipr study habits. 

8. A large percentage of the faculty felt that the 
academic interest of the heai ing-impaired 
student was superior to that of the hearing 
student. 

9. I acult> members indicate support of (he deaf 
as third in terms of priority amd^g the blind, 
deaf, and orthopedically handicapped. 

10. Most faculty members felt that deaf students 
would have benefited from tutoring. 

1 1 . f acuity members believed that hearing students 
accepted the presence of a hearing-impaired 
student in the class. 

1^. Few hearing-impaired students took advantage 
of tutoring assistance. 

Comparison of Faculty and 
Student Responses 

I. The perceptions of the faculty and students 
regarding the educational and academic ability 
of hearing-impaired students indicated a 
significant difference. 



Table I. Attitudes Regarding Education and 
Academic Ability of Hearing-Impaired Students 

Students Faculty 

Educationally and 

Academically Superior 14.5% 22.16% 
Educationally and 

Academically Equal ^ 83.6% 50.02% 

Educationally and 
" Academically Inferior 1.8% 27.82% 



2. The faculty tended to rate the hearing-impaired 
person higher than hearing students in terms of 
academic interest, yet lower in terms of 
academic ability. 

3. The need of support for deaf persons as a 
handicapped group v^as shown more by the 
students than the faculty. 

4. F acuity members and students both indicated 
that hearing-impaired students could benefit 
from tutoring opportunities. 

5. Both facult> and students showed a favorable 
attitude toward hearing-iitipaired students. 



Recommendations and Conclusions 

1. It is recommended that more hearing-impaired 
students be integrated with hearing students to 
determine if the integrated environment resuhs 
in a more favorable perception of hearing 
impairment. 

2. It is recommended that more emphasis be 
placed on developing skills of generalization, 
abstraction, and written expression throughout 
the educational experience of hearing-impaired 
students. 

3. It is recommended that more information be 
made available concerning the existence of 
tutorial assistance for hearing^impaired stu- 
dents and that hearing-impaired students 
should take greater advantage of the existing 
tutorial opportunities. 

The writer concludes that the results of this 
study substantiate the previous findings of 
Stuckless (4) and Jacobs (2) concerning the 
opportunities for integrated education forhearing- 
mipaired students. Respondents tended to have 
favorable attitudes towards the hearing-inSpaired 



student and did not feel that the hearing-impaired 
student posed a problem within the academic 
environment. 
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Attitudes of Normal-Hearing College Students 
Toward Their Hearing-Impaired Classmates 



L. Ronard Jacobs 



When considering an ihiegraied program, the 
educator, is obligated to examine it from several 

.different perspectives. Not only is the hearing- 
unpaired student to be considered, one musi also 
look at the effects on the normal-hearing student. 
How does the normal-hearing student feel about 
sharing classes with hearing-impaired people? 
Docs the normal-iiearing siudent. feel/he is "short- 
changed" because he perceives special allowances 
are made to his hearing-impaired.classmate? Docs 
he find that the education he formerly received 
was devalued in some way^through this integration 
process, or does he feel that he has reaped an 
additional educational dividend as a result of 
having shared an experience with.a hearing- 
nnpaired person? What happens .to the attitudes 
and perconceivcd notion^ about hearing-impaired 

' people after the normal-hearing person has had an 
opportunity to matriculate with hearing-impaired 
people and share their experiences? 

Very little attention has been given to the assess- 
ment oi attitudes of normal-hearing college 
students toward their hearing-impaired class- 
mates. Most investigations, of integrated class- 
room situations focus on attitudes of the hearing- 
iinptiired student. In addition, most assessments 
of integrated situations hav<^een conducted 
where ilie hearing-impaired student has been quite 
prolicieni in receptive and expressive oral com- 
munication and requires minimal support services. 
This IS not entire!.y congruent with the situation at 
San l ernando Valley State College, where many 
ol the hearing-impaired students are unable to 
communicate orally and must rely on manual, 
communication interpreters. 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate the 
attitudes of normal-hearing college students who 
attend classes with hearing-impaired college 
students. The respondents were evaUiated in the. 
following areas: 

L Their opinions of the academic capabilities of 

hearing-impaired students. ^ 
2. Their feelings about sharing the classroom with 

hearing-impaired students and the implications 

ol s|7eciaLservioes such as extra attention on the 
o teacher's part, interpreting service>>, and noie- 

lakiiig services. 
3/ Their attitudes about the social adjustment of 

hearing-impaired students and an indication of 

Jn\ attempts to sociali/.c with heanng-inipaircd 

students. 

4. Their attitudes or conceptions of hearing-im- 
paired people prior to this experience and 
possible changes in attitudes that may be 
attributable to thisexpcrience._^ — 
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Design of the Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed to ascertain 
information in the following categories: 
I ^ Background information about the respondent. 

a. Part- or full-rime student status,^, subject 
area major, or classes attended with 
hearing-impaired students. 

b. Any relatives, friends, or associates with 
hearing impairments known prior to this 
experience. 

2. Feelings about the academic capability of 
hearing-impaired classmates. 

3. Feelings about ihe presence of hearing-im- 
paired people in the respondent's classroon). 

4. Indication of attempts to communicate with 
hearing-impaired classmates. 

5. Opinion of the social maturity of hearing-im- 
paired classmates. 

6. Indication of a desire to help or attempt to help 
hearing-impaired people. 

7. Attitudes about hearing-impaired people as felt 
prior ro and after attending class wjth hearing- 
Impaired students. 

. Description of the Sample 

Fifty-four respondents completed and returned 

this questionnaire. The respondents represent 

three different classes: History 270, History 271, 

and Political Science 155. All three classes were 

assigned manual communication interpreters. The 

nb;nber of hearing-impaired students in each class 

was as follows: ^ • i ■ « 

No. of Hearing-Impaired 

• Class Students 



History 270 
History 271" 
Political Science 155 



I 

3 
4 



All respondents had previously attended at least 
one class with hearir\g-im^aired* students for* at 
least one semester. 

♦ Distribution and Return of the 
Questionnaire 

All questionnaires were dislribut<5d and returned 
on June 4, 1971 . The interviexver st6od outside the 
designated classrooms for 30 minutes prior to the 
start of each lecture. As a normal-hearing student 
approached the classroom, the interviewer asked 
the student's cooperation in completing arid 
returning the form. All were told Hiat it was 
strictly a voluntary activity. Twenty question- 
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naircs ucix- distributed in each of the three classes 
to the first 20 people in each class who consenieU 
to complete and return them. Si.\t> people agreed 
andyUirec people declined. Those 60 who 
eonwntcd were told by the interviewer that the 
'questionnaires would be collected in the hallway 
after the lecture was finished. 

After the lectures were finished, the interviewer ] 
collected a total of 54 questionnaires. I( was not 
deierniined why the other six respondents failed to 
return their questionnaires. 

Tabulation and Analysis of Survey Data 

All responses from the 54 completed question-, 
naires were transferred into numerical form and 
placed on IBM ^'80-80'* sheets. The data from 
4hese sheetsAvere transferred onto 54 separate IBM 
computer cards. By using an IBM card sorter if 
was possible to tabulate and cross-tabulate the 
response items. 

A Str^igiiJ Tabulation of the Survey Data 

/fhe following is a partial report of the straight 
tabulation of information obtained from each 
item of the 54 completed questionnaires. The 
question numbers below correspond with the 
number of the questionnaire item. 

1 . How many units are you taking this semester? 

2. Indicated major fidd of study. 

3- Do you have any relatives with a hearing mi- 
paifnient?Jf yes, please state relationshtf) and 
degree of impairment. 

4, Pj-ior to coming to SFVS€ did you have any 
hearing-impaired acquaintances other than 
relatives? If yes» indicate relationship. What 
was the degree of hearin*g impairment? 

' 5. Is this the first semester you attended classes 
with hoaring-impaircjd students? 

6. What is the name of the class you attended 
with hearing-impaired students? 

. 7. Which of the following statements do vAu 
think is most accurate? 

No. of^ 

The hearfng-impair?U students. . . People 

a) Seem tp do bet^ter academically 3 

b) Seem to do as well academically 44 

c) Do not «;eem to do as well acaden%:all> 3 
(1) No response , 3 

Other response • ' 1 

8. Which of the following statements seems most 
accurate? ^ ' 

- a) The prciVssor makes some allowances 9 
for the hearing-impaij'ed students, 
b) The professor treats then^the same. 45 
e) The professor gives themless attention, "0 

d) No response 0 

e) Other response 0 
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13. 
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In comparing your hearing-impaired clas5^ 
mates to the majority of normal-hearing stu- 
deniix, which do you think would be most 
accurate? 

a) Seems vVell prepared for class 21 

b) Seems adequately prepared for class 29 

c) Seems poorly prepared for class 1 

d) No response 2 

e) Other response I 

If you were askcd to lake notes for a hearing- 
impaired person in your class. . . 

J* 

a) I would be happy to, easy way to help 26 

b) I would be happy to, might beto my 2 
academic advantage 

c) I would do it if it did not hurt my 16 
academic progr<?ss 

d) I vvould probably not 6 

e) No response 2 

f) Other response 2 

Which of the following statements most 

accurately describes your feeling about inter- 
preters? 

a) Their presence contributes to my 18 
learning experience ^ 

b) Their presence is annoying at times. 1 

c) No positive or negative feelings. 35 

d) No response 0 

e) Other response ^ 0 

Which ofnhe following statements most ac- 
curately describes your feelings about having 
hearing-impaired studentsfli your class? 

a) Their presence enhances the learning 7 
experience. ^ 

b) Their presence hinders the learning 5 
experience. 

c) Their presence has no noticeable 41 
effect qn the learning experience. 

d) No response ! 1 

e) Other response / _ 0 

Which or the following st^Fements most ac- 
curately describes your professor's personal* 
feelings. . . 

a) The presence of hearing-impaired 7 
students enhances the learning experience. . 

b) The presence of hearing-impaired 5 
students hinders the learning experience. 

c) The presence of hearing-impaired ^ 4\ 
students has no noticeably effect. (? 

d) No response , I 

e) Othar response 0 

Did you have occasion to pers^iijally commun- 
icate with the hearing-impaired students in 
your class? 

a) Yes ' ' 17 

b) No 34 

c) No response 2 

d) Other response ' 1 
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II yc< how did you aiteinpi to communicate? 

a) 1 spoke. 

b) 1 wrote, 

c) 1 used signs andij^esturcs. 

d) 1 spoke and ^rme, 

e) 1 spoke, used signs and gestures. 

f ) 1 wrote, used signs and gestures. 

g) I wrote, spoke, used signs and gestures. 

h) No response 

i ) Other response 



11 

2 
2 

1 

3 
1 

0 

34 
0 



a) Yes 

b) No 
e) No response 



15. Did vour hearing-impaired classmates ever 
attempt to communicate with you? 

3 
15 
36 

d) Other response 0 
II yes. how did he attempt to comniunicate? 

a) He spoke. 10 

' b) Me wrote. 2 

c) He used signs and gestures. 1 

d) He spoke and wrote. 0 
j) He spoke, used signs and gestures. 3 
f ) He wrote, used signs andigestures. 0 

He spoke, wrote, used signs and 1 
gestures; 

fli) No response ^ / 37 

i ) Other response ^ ' 0 

Have you ever taken college courses about the 
education of the hearing-impaired? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response ^ > 

d) Other response " 0 

Has being in the class motivated you to take 
college courses about the education of the 
hearing-impaired? 

a) Yes 2 
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b) No 

c) Norespotfsc 



51 
1 

d) Otheri-esponse 0 

18. Have you ever felt a desire to help hearing- 
irtipaired people? 

a) Yes f 36 

b) No ^7 

c) Norespon>e i 

d) Otiicr response 0 

Is vour decision a result of your experience at 

shVsc? 

17 

28 
6 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c ) No re ponsc 

d) Other response 
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Can yoii name specific ways in which you 
.lelped 01 tried to help hearing-in^paired 
people? 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 

If yes, please describe briefly, 

a) Learned sign language and helped 
interpret 

b) Tried to interpret orally to clarify 
statements 

c) Used manual alphabet with hearing- 
impaired campers 

d) Worked with hearing-impaired 
hospital patients 

e) Helped leach a class of hard-of-hearing 
*;tudents 

f ) Worked in a cafeteria with hearing- 
impaired students, slowed my 
speaking rate and enunciated 

g) Took notes on ciass lectures 

h) Saying "Hi" 

i ) Helping out on a friendly basis 

j ) Donated money to hearing-impaired 
and helped in a store by writing notes 
k) No response 
1 ) Other response 

If yes, how were your intentions received? 

a) Favorably 

b) Very favorably 

c) Very favorably, made a friend ^ 

d) No appreciation nor resentment 

e) Mutual response, tried to return favor 

f ) No response 

g) Other response 



13 
32 
9 
0 



1 
1 
1 

41 

0 



20. If your attempts to help hearing-impaired 
people were not well received, did this dis- 
^ courage y.ou from making further attempts to 
help?^ 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 
dj Other response 



0 
18 
35 

"1 



21 . Have you attempted to socfalize with'hearing- 
impaired students? 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 



8 

36 
10 
0 



If yes, indicate which statement seems most 
accurate. 



a) The attempt was satisfying. 

b) The attempt was not satisfying. 

c) No response 

d) ^ Other response 



9 
1 

44 
0 



If not. what do you think prevented satis- 
faction? 

a) The hearing-impaired students were 1 
not interested. 
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b) I he MUiahoii nicuie nic Icci timid. 4 

c ) I he !ieanng-imp*Mred srudentN seemed 0 
odd 10 me. 

d) Weeould not conimunicaie. I 

e) Not eaough'iimc or opportunity 10 10 
gel aequainted. 

f) Other (Explahi), , 3 
(!) I haC'e not run into them. 

(2) They just come into class and com- 
municate v^iih each other with limited 
attempts to talk to others. 

(3) I was afraid I could not make them^ 
understand me. 

22. If you have Ijecome acquainted with students 
outside of the classroom, in which of the 

" following situations did this occur? 

a) Dormitory or apartment building 5 

b) In campus or club activities 4 

c) Introductions through interpreters 0 

d) introductions through notelakers 0 

e) Other (specify) 6 

(1) Say **Hi" on campus ' 

(2) Continuing friendly relationships^ es- 
tablished in junior and senior high 
school 

(3) A deaf student spoke to my education 
class . 

(4) Camping experience 

(5) ^ln;r6duced by a friend 

(6) Religious work 

23. Which of the following statements seems most 
accurate? 

Th ! hearing impaired at SFVSC. . . 

a) Seem more friendly than the normal- 12 

hearing students, 
h) Are as friendly as the normal-hearing 37 

siudents. 

c) Do not seem as Irieiidiv as the normal- 2 
hearing students . ^ 

d) No response 3 

e) Oilier response 0 



24 



Which of the following statements most at 

curatelv describes vour feelings about sign 
language? 

a) Appears quite attractive, I wish I 39 
knew it. 

b) Appears quiu anracti\e» I already 9 
know some, 

c) Appears unaitractive. 3 

d) No response , 2 

e) Other response 1 

Do \ou ihiiik that SI-VSC is an appropriate 
plate lor hearing-impaired snidenis? 

a) Ves 50 

b) No ' 0 

c) No response 2 

d) Oiher response , 2 



20, H Sou were hearinu impaired,*^ would vou 
aitendSFVSC? ^ ' ' ' 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 



43 
4 
2 
5 



27. 



Do you perceive the irearing^impaired students 
at SF'^VSC equal to >ou as a college^ student in 
(he areas of: 

a) Intelligence: Yes 49 
No 0 
No response 5 
Other response 0 



b) Academic ability: Yes 
No 



c) Social status: 



No response 
Other response 

^ Yes 
No 

No response 
Other response 



48 
1 

A 

5 

0 

41 
6 

6 
1 



28. Do you fe^l thai the general hearing-impaired 
population is equal to the aeneral normal- 
hearing population in the areas of: 



a) Infelligence: 


Yes 


41 




No 


8 




No response 


4 




Other response 


1 


b) Social status: 


Yes 


23 




No 


24 




No response 


5 




Other response 


2 



The following questions relate to attitudes you 
had prior to attending classes with hearing-impair- 
ed students and the attitudes you have now as a 
result of this experience. 



As a single person would >ou date or have vou 
daied a hearing-mipaired person? 



Before 

a) Yes 23 

b) No 26 

c) No response 3 

d) Other response 2 



Now 

a) . Yes 33 

b) No 15 

c) No response ^ 3 

d) Other response 3 



Would you be in favor ol your own child**^ 
desire to date hearing' unpaired peopled 



Before 




Now 


a) Yes ^ 


32 


a) Yes 39 


b) No 


16 


b) No 8 


c) No response 


i 


c) No response 4 


d) r^fhcr response 




iX\ Othti response 3. 
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3- Would >ou employ a hearing-impaired per- 
son? 

Before - Now 



a) Yes =48 

b) No 0 

c) No response 4 

d) Other response 2 



ERLC 



a) Yes 43 

b) No 4 

c) No response 4 

d) Other response 3 

Would you work for a hearing-impaired per- 
^ son? 

j3efore 

45 
3 
5 



a) Yes 

b) - No 

c) No response 

d) Other response I 



7. 



Now 

a) Yes. 49 

b) No 0 

c) No response 4 

d) Other response 1 



5. I thought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people could understand normal 
hearing people through lipreading. 

Before Now , 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 



35 
14 
3 
2 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 



28 

2G 



i thought^think that almost ail hearing-im- 
paired people could learn to speak clearly. 

Before Now 

a) Yes 12 a) Yes* 20 

b) No 37 b) No 29 

c) No response 4 c) No response 4 

d) Other response I d) Other response I 

I ihought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people have the same language and 
reading ability as normal-h^vring people. 

Befo'C Now 



a) Y-^ 34 

b) ' 15 

c) Nv. response 4 

d) Other response I 



a) Yes 26 

b) No 23 

c) No response 4 

d) Other response 1 

H. I tlu)uglu Ihnik that almost all hearing im 
paired people are more suspicious than 
Normal-hearing people. 

^k)w 



Before 

ci) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 



6 a) Yes 5 
40 b) No ' 41 

6 c) No response 6 
d) Other response 2 



d) Other response 2 

9. I thought/ think that almost all hearmg-nn- 
paired people are more '*clannisir' than 
normal-hearing people. , 



Before 

a) Yes 10 

b) No 35 

c) Nt» response 6 

d) Other response 3 



Now 

a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No response 

d) Other response 



14 

32 
5 

3 



10. 



I thought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people are less mature than normal- 
liearing people. 



Before 

a) Yes I 

b) No ' 46 

c) No response 4 

d) Other response 3 



Now 

a) Yes 1 

b) No 46 

c) No response 4 
d^ Other response 3 



A Cross-Tabulation of Survey Data 

The following data represent a cross-tabulation 
of information obtained .from two or more 
questionnaire items. Each cross-tabulation will be 
preceded by an explanatory note. All percentages 
listed are rounded off to the nearest per cent. The 
writer divided the responses to the two questions 
m number 18 into the following categories: 



Table I 



Have you ever felt a 
desire to help bearing- 
impaired people? 



Is.this decision a 
result of your 
experience at SFVSC? 



A. Yes 



B. No 



36 



17 



Yes " 
No 

No response 
Yes 

No F 
No response / 



16 
17 
3 

1 

10 

6 



The writer concludes that 16 people, or 30 per 
cent of those questioned, were motivated to help 
hearing-impaired people as a result of the 
integrated experience. One person, or two per cent 
of those questioned, indicated tha^^'the integrated 
experience influenced him to refra;n from helping. 
The o»her 64 per cent of tljbse questioned 
probably experienced no change in attitude. The 
same respondent who indicatedyne had no desire to 
help as a result of his experience at SFVSO also 
indicated that the professor /made special allow- 
ances for the hearing-impliir/fed students (question 
8) and the professor probably felt the hearing- 
impaired students were hrindering the learning 
experience (question 13).^^the respondent's nega- 
tive attitude change may be related to the fact that 
he feels cheated by the diversion of the professor's 
attention to a "special^* group of students. 

In reference to que;§tions II and 12, the same- 
person who found the interpreter "distracting at 
times" is the same j^erson who thought that the 
presence of hearil^g-impaired people in class 
hindered the'learnipg experience. 

In reference to questions 8 and I3» three of the 
five people who thought the professor felt the 
hearing-impaired'Students hindered the learning 
experience vvere,4ilso three, of the group of nine 
students who feh that the professor made special 
allowances for t(ie hearing-impaired students. 
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The quesiionN lluu appear in Table 2, following, 
determine areas of aitilude changes rebulling from 
exposure to the iniegraied program. Value 
judgments have been assigned lo some questions 
by tlic writer to denote **positive changes'* and 
^'negative changes'* of attitude in the tables 
below. (These figures represent only those people 
who had an attitude change. Those respondents 
who had the same **before" and *'now'* responses 
have been deleted from the tables.) 

Table 2 

1 . As a single person would you date or have you 
dated a hearing-impaired person? 

Typeof No. of 
Before Now Attitude Change People 

Yes No Negative 0 

No Yes Positive ' 10 

Note: This indicates that ten people experi- 
enced a positive attitude change due to their 
participaMon in the integrated program. 

2. Would you be in favor of your own child's 
desire to date hearing-impaired people? 

Typeof No. of 
Before Now Attitude Change People 



Yes. No Negative 0 

No Yes ' Positive 7 

3. Would you-cmploy a hearing-impaired per- 
son? 



Before 

Yes 
No 



Typeof 
Now Attitude Change 



No Negative. 
Yes Positive 



No. of 
People 

0 
4 



4. Would you work for a hearing-»mpaired per- 
son? ^ ' 

Typeo^ No. of 
Before _ Now Attitude Change People 

Yes No Negative 0 

No Yes Positive 3 

5. I thought/ think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people could understand normal-hear- 
ing people through lipreading. 

No. of 

Before^ Now People 

Yes No 9 
No Yes 2 

6. I thought/ thuik that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people could learn to speak tiearly. 

No. of 

Before Now People 



Yes 
No 



No 
Yes 



5 
13 



I thought/think that almost all hearing-im 
paired people have the same language and 
reading ability as normal-hearing people. 



Before 

Yes 
No 



Now 



No 
Yes 



No.of 
People 

II 

2 



8. I thought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people are more suspicious than 
normal-hearing people. 



Typeof 

Before Now Attitude Change 

Yes No Positive 
No Yes Negative 



No.of 
People 

2 
I 



Note: The respondent who indicated a nega- 
tive altitude change (question 8 above) also 
mdicated that the interpreter's presence in 
clas$ was- annoying (question I) and the 
presence of hearing-impaired students hinder- 
ed the learning experience (question 12). 

9. I thought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people are more ''clannish*' than 
normal-hearing people. 

Typeof No.of 
Before Now Attitude Change People 



Yes 
No 



N^o 
Yes 



Positive 
Negative 



4 
8 



10. I thought/think that almost all hearing-im- 
paired people are less mature than normal- 
hearing people. 

Typeof No.of 
Attitude Change People 



Before 

Yes 
No 



Now 

No 

Yes 



Positive 
Negative 



I 



Tables 

Total Number of Attitude Changes = 41 
Number of Positive Changes = 31 
Number of Negative Changes = 10 

The design of the questionnaire leaves a fairly 
narrow range of possible opinions to express. 
Usually three choices are available, which repre- 
sent the two extremes and a middle-of-the-road 
response. Respondents chose the middle-of-the- 
road response with consistently higher frequency 
than the other two. On the basis of the pretest 
results, the writer chose the present format, 
concluding that when a respondent did indicate an 
extreme opinion, this response represents his 
feelings quite validly. 



4 



2 



The means ul distributing the questionnaire 
requires evaluation from several dilterciit aspects; 

1 Since response was voluntary, this sample 
cannot reattv be regarded as random . 
Possiblv those three people who declined and 
those six who failed to return the question- 
naire might have expressed negative feelings 

2. Respondents mav have felt pressured to an- 
swer the items in a 'Socially acceptable" 
manner. Society places a value judgment on 
how an individual feels about handicapped 
people and minority groups. 

3, Respondents ma> have felt pressured to an- 
swer the items in a manner that w ould reOect 
an open mind about this topic, since they 
knew the interviewer was in close proximity 
and would be collecting the questionnaires 
shortly. . 

4. fhe questionnaire does not requiie the re- 
spondent*s name in order to solicit more 
frank and honest responses. The respondents 
may not, however, have felt secure about 
anori>mit>, since they personally had to 
return the completed questionnaire to the 
interviewer. 

5, The respondents were completing the ques- 
tionnaire in rooms in which there were 
hearing-impaired persons present, and this 
might have influenced the responses. 

Several factors which might have influenced the 
responses are listed above. There are probably 
many other factors which are not listed. It is 
accepted by the writer that the responses listed 
represent the true feelings of the 54 students 
interviewed and that the above-mentioned factors 
operated to a minimal extent. 

The 54 people interviewed are typically full-time 
students representing a wide variety of fields of 
study. A small percentage had known hearing- 
impaired people prior to attending the integrated 
programs at San Fernando Valley State College, 
and inany of these contacts were somewhat 
remote. For the most part, the students had spent 
exactly one semester in the integrated situation. A 
few students had been in one or two other 
integrated classes prior to this experience. 

The respondents viewed their hearing-impaired 
classmates as a group of academic peers, quite well 
prepared for class, who received a little extra help 
from the professor at times. 

The respondents typically made few attempts to 
communicate with their hearing-impaired class- 
mates, and the latter responded similarly. The 
largest,percentage of those who attempted to 
communicate used oral communication. 

Question 16 has significance because it indicates 
that exposure of this nature could have the 
beneficial effects of generating interest in the field 
and bringing new talent into the area of the 
education of the hearing impaired. 



Alihough several respondents expressed the 
desire to befriend and help hearing-impaired 
students, it can be seen from questions 20 and 21 
that very little social contact was established. 
Additional opportunities or more time is needed to 
establish solid relationships. The classroom is not 
the place where these relationships are usually 
established. Questionnaire responses indicate that 
the dormitory and club activities are effective in 
this area. 

It is significant that nine of the 54 respondents 
have acquired some sign language capabilii/. It 
probably can be attributed to the student's 
exposure to his hearing-impaired peers. Forty-eighty, 
of the 54 respondents feel that sign language is 
^•attractive." This fact tends to conflict with the 
idea held by those educators of the deaf who insist 
that sign language is unattractive and will work^o 
the social detriment of those hearing-impaired 
people who use it. 

The respondents evidently feel that hearing-im- 
paired students have the same social status as 
normal-hearing students and are just as capable in 
the academic area. It must be remembered that the 
hearing-impaired students at San Fernando Valley 
State College have a high degree of academic 
superiority compared to most hearing-impaired 
persons. 

The writer was quite interestedvto see that an ' 
appreciable percentage of the respondents would 
agree to date or have their children date hearing- 
impaired people. In fact, responses to a series of 
10 questions on the questionnaire represent a 
considerable attitude change in a positive direc- 
tion. This change is largely attributable ro the 
- effects of the integrated program. 

Questions 5, 6 and 7 were of special interest. A 
high number of respondents indicated that in 
. general a- hearing-impaired person could read a^ 
well as normal-hearing people when, in fact, the\ 
area of language and reading represents the 
biggest problem for the hearing-impaired person. 
Perhaps the fact that the responderits were 
evaluating the **cream*' of the hearing-impaired 
population was^accountable for this opinion. 

Regarding communication, it seems that the 
respondents were more favorably impressed with 
the hearing-impaired students' expressive than 
receptive oral ability. 

This study indicates that normal-hearing college 
students who are matriculating with hearing-im- 
paired college students are benefiting from the 
experience. The integrated experience seems to be 
enriching the total education by adding another 
facet. Attitudes in general are quite positive, and 
the normal-hearing students appear to be support- 
ive of this trend in special education. 

Students apparently reformulated some of their 
vahies and judgments about hearing-impaired 
people. In almost all cases these value changes 
would be regarded as positive ones. . 



I ducaiors til ilic deal arc searclunir tor incaiiN 
to increase posiscconUaiv cducauonal opporuini- 
lies lor hcarinir-iinpaircd people. Flic tucior ol 
ccoiionnc Icasibiluv is a ke\ one in making 
piogranis available. A (enable aliernauve is lo use 
cMMini! racilitics \jhich were originally inicnded 
lor normal hearing people onl\, 11 ilns is ihc 
course lo be pursued, cducaiors iimisi consider ihc 
ett'eci of such a program on ihe normal-hearing 
siudenis as well as tiiher laciors. 

The writer concludes from this study that the 
nornuil-hearing students certainly are not deprived 
in an intci!rated situation. In Taci, ii appears that 
the integrdlcd program adds value to ihcii totaL 
educai lo nal experience. 
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Some Effects of 
Association with Hearing-Impaired Students 
upon Hearing Students at CSUN 

Sharon H.Carter 



At Califof^nia State University, Northridge 
(CSUj^iir-trpproximately 25,000 hearing students 
iiffethc college experience with about 150 
hearing-impaired individuals. Some of these 
hearing individuals have had classes with hearing- 
impaired students. Others have not. 

Clearly, one aspect of a rewarding college 
experience is the development of positive peer 
relationships. In an "integrated" situation where 
hearing-impaired individuals attend regular classes 
with hearing students, the question might be 
a^ked. To what degree does this contact and 
interaction influence the attuudes of hearing 
students toward hearing-mipaired students? An- 
other question of equal interest is: To what degree 
are hearing students more knowledgeable about 
}icaring-impaired individuals as a result of having 
shared classes with them? 

Hypothesis 

The general hypothesis under consideration in 
this study was that hearing students jointly 
enrolled with hearing-impaired students would 
evidence a more favorable attitude toward 
hearing-impaired persons, and would be more 
knowledgeable about them than those not jointly 
enrolled. 

Methodology 

A questionnaire containing 30 statements 
dealing with attitudes and knowledge was devised 
and distributed^to hearing students on the CSUN 
campus. From returned questionnaires, two 
groups of hearing students were identified: 
(!) JOINTLY ENROLLED— those hearing stu- 
dents who were currently enrolled (spring 
semester, 1975) or who had been previously 
enrolled in classes with hearing-impaired 
students (N^ 195). . 
(2) NOT JOINTLY ENROLLED— those hearing 
students who had never been enrolled in 
classes with hearing-impaired st udents (N = 92). 
Lor each of 30 statements respondents were asked 
to agiec or disagree. There was also a *'no 
opinion*' option. 

Data were then anal>/ed using a 2 X 2 
contingencv table. The chi square statistical 
technique was employed. The Yates correction for 
continuity and Flsher^ exact test were applied as 
warranted. 

Findings and Discussion 

Sijinificant difference^ between the two researcli 
laroups were lound. wi(h confideiico levels of > .01 



These eight 



for eight of the 30 statements, 
statements were: 

1. Hearing-impaired persons in America have 
equal access to higher education in each of the 

50 states. ^. . 

Disagree Agree 



JOINT 


115 


11 


2 

X =8.74 


NOT JOINT 


34 


13 


p = .003 


2. Contact with hearing-impaired persons has 
challenged and stimulated my personal growth. 




Disagree 


Agree 


X'= 10.75 


JOINT 


6 


148 


NOT JOINT 


9 


36 


p =,.001 



3. I have gained social contact that -L otherwise 
would not have had because of my acquaint- 
ance with a hearing-impaired person. 
Disagree Agree 



JOINT 


26 


115 


X"= 12.39 


NOT JOINT 


20 


23 


p =>.001 


4. My contact with hearing-impaired persons has 
broadened my career possibilities. 




Disagree 


Agree 




JOINT 


37 


110 


X =20.57 


NOT JOINT 


25 


13 


p =>.001 


5. 1 know (or am learning) sign language. 




Disagree 


Agree 




JOINT 


43 


118 


47.26 


NOT JOINT 


51 


15 


p =).()01 



6. My role as a future employer, coworker, 
service agent, government or civic employee 
will be affected because of my contact with 
hearing-impaired individuals at CSUN. 



Disagree Agree 



JOINT 
NOT JOINT 



23 


122 


33 


18 



X -41.74 
/; =^ >.001 



7. 1 am at a disaOvantagc because 1 do not know 
\\o\K to comnnimcate with hearing-impaired 
persons. 



Disagree Agree 



JOINT 
NOT JOINT 



103 


67 


23 


59 



X -22.14 
p =>.001 



8. I would consider myself capable of functioning 
as a potential '*advocate*' for hearing-impaired 
persons and programs for the hearing-impaired 
because of my contact with them. 

Disagree Agree 



JOINT 
NOT JOINT 



37 


116 


31 


21 



X = 20.4 J 
p =>.001 



From the data reported above it is evident that 
jointly enrolled students do not perceive hearing- 
impaired students as having equal acce.ss to higher 
education throughout America (statement 1). 
Since those not jointly enrolled responded to that 
statement in a different way, this knowledge may 
have been gamed through classroom discussions 
^ prompted by the presence of a hearing-impaired 
student in the same class and/or personal contact 
in or out of the classroom. 

Jointly enrolled hearing students believe that 
contact with hearing-impaired persons contributed 
to tlieir personal growth (st^atement 2), and that 
classroom contact led to social contact (statement 
3).. It appears also ,that as a result of classroom 
contact, hearing students consider career oppor- 
tunities associated with the hearing-impaired 
(statement 4). In a subjective observation, many 
of the interpreters employed by CSUN, as well as 
hearing students enrolled in teacher preparation 
courses for the-deaf, report that they first became 
interested in a career working with the hearing- 
impaired as a result of having such persons in one 
or more of their classes. ' 

It appears also that as a result of contact with 
hearing-impaired students, hearing students arc 
prompted to learn sign language in order to 
communicate with them (statement 5). 

Statement 6 assumes that hearing individuals 
have a positive attitude about functioning as a 
future employer of the hearing^impaired, cowork- 
er» service agent, or government or civic employee 
as a result of contact at CSUN. Considering the 
employment problems many hearing-impaired 
individuals face, it would appear that integrated 
postsecondary educational settings give hearing 
peers ihe opportunity to see the employment 
capabilities of hearing-impaired persons. 

Those jointly enrolled do not perceive that they 
are at a disadvantage in communicating with 
hearing-impaired persons (statement 7). This ma> 
be so (1) because they see that hearing-impaired 
individuals are capable of communicating ade- 
quately through an interpreter, speech or speech- 
reading, notes, or other means, and (2) because of 



their greater knowledge about deafness, these^ 
hearing students feel they are capable of 
communicating with their hearing-impaired class- 
mates. 

Jointly enrolled hearing students see themselves 
capable of functioning as a potential **advocate" 
of hearing-impaired persons as a result of contact 
with them (statement 8). Again, it appears that 
joint enrollment results in an understanding of the 
problems of the hearing-irnpaired and an apparent 
willingness to act on their behalf. 

The reader will note that for each of the eight 
questions some hearing students who were not 
jointly enrolled were responding as though they 
had some contact with hearing-impaired students. 
For example, a few were learning sign language. 
This may be considered an indication of the high 
degree to which hearing-impairec' students at 
CSUN are visible throughout the university 
community. Those hearing students who are not 
jointly enrolled may see hearing impaired students 
in the library, the cafeteria, and other places on ^ 
campus and may have become interested in that 
manner. 

Conclusions and Recommenilations 

Thi.s article is derived from a longer report 
(Carter, 1975) and was originally designed as a 
requirement for a master's degree at CSUN. It is 
recognized that the study would have benefited 
from stricter methodological controls, more 
carefully defined terms, and more specific 
wording in some statements, particularly in 
statements 6 and 8. 

These statements are particularly intriguing in 
terms of the seemingly concrete ways in which 
hearing persons appear ready to function as 
employers and "advocates" of hearing-impaired 
p^ersons as a result of joint enrollment. 

In summary, it is concluded that hearing 
students who have been jointly enrolled with 
hearing-impaired students evidence more favor- 
able attitudes toward, and m6re knowledge about, 
hearing-impaired individuals. 

This study may be considered as an indicator of 
the positive effects of integration upon hearing as 
well as hearing-impaired persons. The issues raised 
here offer rich research potential. Each research 
statement in the present study could be explored in 
far greater detail, possibly as a separate study in 
itself. 

It is strongly recommended that^such research 
be conducted on an on-going basis at CSUN i^nd 
at other postsecondary institutions where hearing 
and hearing-impaired persons are jointly enrolled. 
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A Study of the 
Relationship Between Study Attitudes and 

Methods, and Grade Point Averagie of 
Undergraduate Hearing-Impaired Students 

at CSUN 

M arcia Fankhauser 



Predicting the academic success of applicants to 
college programs is a formidable task for any 
admissions office and has been the subject of 
numerous studies. Basically, for undergraduates 
at CaliforniaState University, Northridge(CSUN), 
acceptance is based on an eligibility index 
computed from high school grade point average 
and the scores achieved oh one of ihc various 
college entrance examinations. 

California State University, Northridge, is one 
of the few postsecondary educational institutions 
enrolling hearing-impaired students at the under- 
graduate level on a relatively large-scale basis. The 
hearing-impaired applicants must meet the same 
requirements for admission as do all other 
entering students. 

Undergraduates are required to take either the. 
American College Test or the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) and have a high school grade point 
average (CPA) above 2.00. The requirements for 
undergraduate transfer students are slightly 
different. They need not take one of the entrance 
tests if they have completed at least 56 transferable 
semester units or 84 transferable quarter units with 
a CPA of 2.00 or better. The admission 
requirements for non-residents of California are 
even higher. Occasionally the application of a 
hearing-impaired student turried down by the 
University may be reviewed by a committee and 
the student accepted on a "special admissions" 
basis. 

Once accepted to CSUN, the hearing-impaired 
student is enrolled in classes with normal-hearing 
students and must compete on an equal basis with 
the njormal-hearing students toward a degree.. 
Support services provided for the hearing-impair- 
ed student in the classroom situation through 
Campus Services for the Deaf (CSD) include 
notetaking and interpreting. Also provided by 
CSD, but outside o I the classroom, are the services 
of tutors and/or counselors. 

A study of grade point averages recently 
compleied by CSD has shown that the hearing im- 
paiccjJ students at CSUN have achieved at the 
same levels as ihc general university student 
population Oh Stated another way, hearing ini 
paired students show a normal distribution of 
grades when compared to all other students. This 



kind of finding has led to questions concerning the 
characteristics which distinguish high-achieving 
and low-achieving hearing-impaired students. 
Specifically, the purpose of this study is to 
determine the relationship between study attitudes 
and methods, as measured by the Study Attitudes 
and Methods Survey (SAMS), and academic 
achievement, as measured by cumulative CPA, of ^ 
undergraduate hearing-impaired students at 
CSUN. 

Seven major hypotheses were formulated fqr 
this study. 

1 . Academic Interest - Love of learning, as 
measured by Subtest A of the SAMS, is 
correlated to a significant degree (at .05 level 
of confidence or beyond) with CPA. 

2. Academic Drive - Conformity, as measured 
by Subtest/B of SAMS, is correlated to a sig- 
nificant degree (at .05 level of confidence or 
beyond) with CPA. 

3. Study Methods, as measured by Subtest C of 
the SAMS, is correlated to a significant 
degree (at .05 level of confidence or beyond) 
with CPA. 

4. Lack of Study Anxiety, as measured by 
Subtest D of the SAMS, is correlated to a 
significant degree (at .05 level of confidence 
or beyond) with CPA. 

5. Lack of Manipulation, as measured by Sub- 
test E of the Sams, is correlated -(o^a signifi- 
cant degree (at .05 level of confidence or 
beyond) with CPA. 

6. Lack of Alienation Toward Authority, as 
measured by Subtest F of the SAMS, is corrc^ 
lated to a significant degree (at .05 level of 
confidence or beyond) with CPA. 

7. The total of ail the subtests of the SAMS is 
correlated to a significant degree (at .05 level 
of confidence or beyond) with CPA. 

The findings from the study may have some 
predictive value that would allow early identifica- 
tion and lead to counseling of the potential 
undcrachi.ner among incoming students. If a 
degree of probability is established between the 
independent measures and the dependent measure 
of CPA, then the SAMS mi^ht be used to identify 
those incoming undergraduate hearing«impaired 
students who may have academic difficulty 
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hc'.aiuc ol \Hioi studv habits and or specific 
auiuidiiial la.uus I hcsc areas might then 
become the basis tor remediation through 
Lounsehng on an individual basis or a.s a studv 
group, depending upon the indications of indivi- 
dual test scores, to examine their attitudes or to 
develop a wider range of study techniques. 

Other information gathered in the course of the 
study includes the following: ^ 

1. functjonal hearing acuity 

2. age at onset of hearing impairment 

3. class level at CSUN (freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior) 

4. age 

While no specific hypotheses were made 
concerning these other data, it is fell that this 
information might provide some further insight or 
relationship to motivation and behavior. 

Review of Related Literature 

Little research was noted in the literature related 
to the postsecondary hearing-impaired student 
and factors in college achievement. TJierefore, 
unless otherwise stated, most of the research 
•^reviewed here is based on hearing college students. 

Conflicting reports and ambiguous data charac- 
terize much of the literature concerning the 
predictive value of various factors for college 
success. While many factors may be important for 
any one student, it appears that for the majority of 
students applyirig for college entrance **the high 
^ school average (or class rank) is . . . the best single 
predictor of college grades; aptitude test scores . . . 
add appreciably to the accuracy of that predic- 
tion*' (4). 

A report published by Quigley in 1968 of 224 
deaf graduates from regular colleges and universi- 
ties confirmed that for deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students ''college grades, and thus college success, 
were predictable from the reported high school 
grades which paralleled the college grades" (5). 

However, in 1971, Greenberg, Director of 
Admissions and RL\ords at Gallaudet College, 
stated that the verbal college aptitude tests usuall> 
given to entering students do not seem to predict 
with an> accurac) the college performance of deaf 
students. **ln other words, deaf students with 
\i/tuall> identical SAT verbal scores actuall) 
represent a wide range of ability" (1). 

01 niofc particular relevance to the hypotheses 
in lhi> stuj.lv are the fnidmgs reported b> the New 
York Stale l-ducation Department which under- 
U)ok a comprehensive review ofnearl) 100 studies 
related to the nian> factors affecting student 
achievement. I he Bureau of Schpol Program 
l.vahntion undcrti)ok the review because of the 
* tremendous grow th in the amount of research 
since the late 1950s. The review integrates the 
ftiKhneMil varu)its invc^ligahons of determinants 
ol vfiuieitt p, I loriiiance in the cognitive and 



non cognitive areas. This study cited the fact that 
in all studies related to the examination of 
non cognitive variables, vvhfch were described 
collectivel> as student self concept and attitude 
toward learning, non-cognitive variables were 
related to student achievement in the intellectual 
- areas. 

One such non cognitive measure specifically 
related to deaf students is reported by Gallaudet 
College. Among twenty measures used by Gallau- 
det in its admissions procedure is a "Rating of 
Motivation." The rating is made.by the appli- 
cant's secondary school on- several aspects of 
motivation. Gallaudet has found this rating to be 
among jts most predictive measures for college 
success. It *'has the added advantage of predicting 
most effectively in the mid-range area, where 
ability differences are extremely difficult to 
distinguish, but where there is a great range in 
degree of success in college. The ability of the 
motivation rating to predict college performance is 
largely independent of cognitive measures, and 
thus adds greatly to accuracy of prediction" (1). 

Studies of non-intellectual correlates of aca- 
demic achievement are numerous but also 
frequently unsuccessful (7). Basically the studies 
have explored family conditions and previous 
educational experiences, personality characteris- 
tics, and early trainingand experienct. 

To identify non-intellectual factors associated 
with academic achievement in college, Terrell 
investigated .personality and motivational corre- 
lates, and general attitudes tovvard college and the 
value of education. Three questionnaires were 
administered: the 16 Personality Factor Inventory, 
a modified version of the Liverant Goal Prefer- 
ence Inventory, and a self-made questionnaire 
dealing vyith attitudes toward college. The major 
issues are summarized below. Academic achieve- 
ment in all cases was defined by grade point 
average. 

Students who believed^hat a high GPA'sivas 
necessary to reach the goal that was most 
important to them performed better than students 
who believed that GPA was not so important. 
Social goals vvei e as important to high achievers as 
to low achievers. The study concluded that the 
t>pe of goal a student chose was noi as important 
to the attainment of higher GPA as was the 
importance that the student himself attached to 
the relationship between his goaf and the GPA. 
The overall importance of attending college was 
related positively to the performance of both 
males and females. 

Relating actual academic achievement to the 
desire for higher GPA, the study showed that the 
desire for good grades vvas generally related 
positivel>,to academic performance. Students who 
tr> to do well in everything they do perform belter 
than other students. One conclusion drawn was 
that interest in achieving a high GPA may be a 
necessary condition for success in college. 
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Underachieve were found to have Httle interest 
in high achieveineni, even when they were 
predicted to do well. Socially-oriented behavior to 
cooperate with others in pursuing academic 
achievement was related positivel> to perform- 
ance. The possibility was supporteli, too, that an 
unwilhngness to rely on others for assistance in 
achievement situations is detrimental to academic 
effectiveness. 

High performers described themselves on 
indices of personality and attitudes as more 
socially independent than lower performers. 

Academic achievement among males increased 
With the tendency to acknowledge direct aggressive 
expression, while among females achievement was 
highest for those who acknowledged little aggres- , 
sive behavior but had high guilt over expression of 
aggression. However, if competitiveness as an 
aggressive measure manifested itself in an unwill- 
ingness to cooperate with others in pursuing 
academic goals, then it was detrimental to 
academic effcciiveness. 

An intrinsic interest in intellectual activity was 
found to be related to performance among 
students of high academic ability, but not among, 
students of low ability. It was further concluded 
that students with deficiencies in intellectual skills 
who exert the additional effort required to 
perform well do so for reasons other than intrinsic 
, interest in the subject majtor they are studying. 

A positive relatiorj/hip was found lo exist 
between self-acceptance and performance, A lack j 
of test anxietv was thought to be associated with j 
self-acceptance and self-confidence. However, test 
anxiety was lound in this study to be unrelated to 
performance. 

In conclusion, Terrell felt that many af.the i 
results of his study were as inconclusive as those j 
found in other studies. Overall, howtiver, his 
lindings weie that relevance does^exist between 
taadcmic achievement (CPA) and a student's 
attitudes toward goals, desire to achieve, social 
motivatio/i, independence, aggressiveness and 
conip^iveness, intellectualisin. and self-accept- 
ance. No relationship was foiind between achieve- 
ment and test anxiety. 

Selection of the Sample 

The sample for tfiis study was limited to 
undergraduate hearing-impaired students current-' 
K registered during the 1975 spring semester at 
C alifornia State University, Northridge (CSUN). 
All 80 undergraduate students enrolled were 
contacted by letter and the study was explained. 
Fach student was asked to participate by coming 
to a specified location between May 9th and May 
16th, 1975, to complete two test instruments for a 
maximum time involvement of ont; hour. The 28 
students who responded became the sample for 
this study, riiis number represents 35 per cent of 
the tola! undergraduate hearing-impaired popula-' 



tion enrolled, but is 41 per cent of the full-time day 
students. 

Several factors mayhavg^nfluenced the number 
in the sample. The participation dates in the study ^ 
Josely approximated the university schedule for 
final examinations, when students are Oiore 
involved in studying and are less likely to appear in 
person to participate in a study. Not all of the 
undergraduate hearing-imp^ired^students are full- 
time day students, nor do they come lo the 
Campus Services for the^Deaf office on a regular 
basis where, in addition to the letter they received 
by mail, they would have been personally 
contacted to participate in the study, 
* 

Selection of the Testing Instrument 

The major instrument used was ihe Study 
Attitudes and Methods Survey (SXMS), It was 
selected because of its design^ to measure 
non-cognitive factors associated with academic 
achievement. It assesses attitudes which may 
hamper or facilitate a student in reaching 
academic goals, and methods used by a student to 
achieve academic success. 

The SAMS was developed by William *B. 
Michael, Joan J. Michael, and Wayne S. 
Zimmerman from an analysis of a large set of 
items collected over a period of more than 20 years 
by the first author. The norms are based on data 
from 947 students from a community college 
within a few miles of the Los Angeles Civic 
Center. Ninety per cent of the students were 
between 17 and 26 years of age and the ethnic 
group breakdown approximated that of the Los 
Angeles population. The test has not been 
standardized on the h,earing-impaired population. 

The SAMS measures six dimensions, each 
composed of 25 items. These 150 items are 
answered on a four-choice continuum representing 
the degree to which the respondent is similar to the 
statement made. These items were found to 
distinguish between high-achieving and low-achie- 
ving students. - 

As defined by the authors, the six factor 
dimensions measured by the SAMS scales are as 
follows: 

1 . Academic Interest - Love of Learning 

A measure of intrinsic motivation involving 
love of learning for its own sake. 

2. Academic Drive - Conformity 

A measure of extrinsic motivation to enhance 
the status and prestige of the student in 
academically Oriented activities involving p)er- 
sistence (determination to succeed) and confor- 
mity (meeting teacher's expectations and insti- 
tutional requirements). 

3. Study Methods 

A measure of effective study skills and 
techniques which result in the optimal use of 
time and ability. 



4. Study Anxiety 

A measure of the concern over doing well on 
examinations and assignments which reflects a 
lack of self-confidence and self-assurance. . 

5. Manipulation 

A measure of one's inclination to use power 
and nifluence to achieve goals and to enhance 
status at the expense of others in order to gain 
favorable treatment or special'consideration. 

6. Alienation Tow^arci Authority 

A measure of feelings of isolation and rejection 
in jhe academic environment and of hostility 
toward the academic institution and its mem- 
bers, and resentment of its rules and regula- 
• tions. 

Another instrument used was the Hearing Scale 
II taken from the National Census of the Deaf 
Population (6). The Scale consists of a scries of 
statements related. tp the individual's ability to 
hear and understand speech under particular 
circumstances. Scores from the Hearing Scale 11 
are highly correlated, but at a level less than unity, ^ 
with audiometric scores of better-ear average for 
an i.ndividual. Therefore, the questions about 
hearing are a different means of determining 
functional hearing acuity. 

Accordingly, then, the most likely better-ear 
average (BEA) for a person, having a particular - 
score on Hearing Scale H is as follows^ 

Scale Scor£ Mean BEA in Decibels, ISO 

1 13.7 

2 , 28.3 

3 42.2 

4 63.3 
5-8 81.8 

The scale score refers to the highest item in the 
Hearing Scale M to whic^h the person responded 



*yes' 



Administration of the Testing Instrument 

During the time periods specified for testing, the 
interviewer jemained at Campus Services for the 
Deaf where students come to pick up their school 
mail. Each student who came in was\ approached 
by the interviewer, the purpose of the study was 
explained,? and the student was asked to remain 
and complete the test instrument. 

Prior to the study,consideration wasgiven-to the 
possibihty of sending the survey through the mail 
with return envelopes enclosed. However, the 
Testing and Counsehng Office at CSUN did not 
feefthat this method v/ould be in keeping with the 
standards set for giving the SAMS. Therefore, an 
additional contacting method was established to 
get stijdent participation. / 

Students who were willing to participate in the 
study. but who werC/Unable to come in person 
duruig the specified times with the interviewer, 
were able to obtain the tt^t instrument from any of 
the*coiinselor$ at Campus Servicers for the Deaf. 



Twenty students became involved through the 
established testing sessions. Eight others, when 
the> were in the office on regular business or 
appointments, were approached by the counse- 
lor<i, who explained the purpose of the study and 
asked for the student's participation. The student 
was asked to complete the test and return it to the 
counselor. 

Findings 

The 28 students in the sample ranged in ages 
from 19 to 41 years of age, with the mean age 
being 23.89 years (Table r).' 



Table 1. Sample Age 



Years 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

34 . 

40 

41 



Sample Number (N) 

1 
3 
8 

3 . 
' 4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

28 



As seen in Table 2, the sample consisted of five 
freshmen, nine sophomores, eight juniors, and six 
seniors, for a total of 28, of whom 19 were females 
and nine were males. 



Table 2. Sample Class Standing 



. Class 

Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 



Sample Number Female s Males 

5 3 2 
9 6 3 
8 5 3 

6 5 J 



TOTAL 



28 



19 



Table 3 shows that slightly over two-thirds, or 
18, of the students lost their hearing at less than 
oi^e year of age. 

The variables considered in this study were 
grade point average, age at onset of hearing loss, 
six individual subtests of the SAMS, and hearing 
acuity as measured by Hearing Scale II, used in 
gathering the data for the National Census of (he 
Deaf Population (6). The mean and standard 
dcv ialion scores for each of the variables are 
found in Table 4. 



01 



I able V 



Vuc ai Onset of I leiuing Lo^^ 



Age 



Sample Number 



< 1 year 
2 years 
* 3 years 

4 years 

5 ye.ars 
8 years 
vQjears 
12 years, 
18 years 

Unknown . 
( preschool ) 



18 
1 





TOTAL 


28 


Table 4. 


Means and S 


tandard Deviation 


Variable ' 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


CPA 


2.4729 


0.5690 


Age ai Ons'ei 


' 5.7857^ 


. 18.7920 


SAivrs 






Subtest A 


40.1071 


10.2789 


, ' Subtest B 


^9.7857 


9..1017 


Subtest C 


41.1429 


9.0050 


Subtest D 


39.5000 


11.9923 


Subtest F- 


24,5000 


11.3055 


Subtcst F 


25.7500 


12.3217 


TOTAL 


* 220.7857 


27.9872 


(for subtests) 






Hearing Acuity 


2,8571 


3.2966 



The seven major hypotheses which were 
lornnilaied tor (his study were tested by correla- 
ting each of the SAMS subtests and the total of the 
SAM^scores with CPA. The coprdaHon coeffi- 
cient and the level of significance for each variable 
pair are found in Table 5. 

fable 5. C orrclation of GPA and the SAMS 



Variable Pair 

Academic Interest -0, 1131 

(Subtest A) 
CPA 

Academicl)ri\e 0 2897 

(Subtest H) 
OP A 

.Study Methods 0.1584 

(Subtest 0) 
(iP\ 

I ack of Study Aumcin 0. 165 1 
"(Subtest D) 



Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



NS* 



NS 



NS 



NS 



CiPA 

1 ack ol Manipulation -0.3500 

(SubicM E) 
GPA 

Lack of Alienation 

Toward Authority -0. 1483 

(Subtest F) 
GPA 

SAMS Total -0.1774 



NS 

NS 
NS 



*Noi Mgtuficant in a level of .0\ 

No specific hypotheses were made concerning 
the age at onset o.f hearing loss or concerning 
functional hearing acuity. Table 6, however, ^ 
shows the computed correlation for each of these 
variables with GPA. 



Table 6. Correlation of GPA, Age at Onset. 
? and Hearing Acuity 



Variable Pair 
GPA 

Age at Onset 
GPA 

Hearing Acuity 



Correlation 

Cocfficipnl Signilicgnce 



' 0.2952 
0.2423 



NS* 

NS 



♦Noi significani ai a level of «05. 

The lesulis indicate that there i^ no significant 
relationship between GPA and either age at onset 
or functional heaiing acuity. 

Conclusions^ and Recommendations; 

The findings of ihrs study indicate that the 
Study Altitudes and Methods SurxcN Uoe.s not 
appear to predict *ncademic success for uiidcrgrav 
duatr hearing-impaired students.. Thi% i> not (o ^ay 
that non-c i,niiivc factors do not have some 
relation to academic succtss. It may be. however, 
that this particular testing tool is unrehable and 
invalid for the hearing-impaired populaticm due to 
any of a variety ofXnciors. Among the factors 
miglii be the type of language u^cd in the test 
questions, or the student's lack of tannliaritv with 
tests in which the items are an^^vcr^*.! on a 
four-choice continuum. NevenhelcN^. a rcconi 
mended that the SAMS not be u^ed wiih cither 
entering hearing-impaired students pr carolled 
hearing-impaired students as a prcdi.Mvc tool 
related to academic success until iirnlu^r research 
Hs conducted with it. | 

A meaniniifuifindinii of (his simh rnn he (he 
fact (hat (Hic onset of heanny h^ss and 
fnnctwnal hearing acuity had no Lh^^u'latmnal 
<;iiinificancc with GPA, Asa pan ol uu i»rw\liclive 
tool for accepting hearing-impair-J ^*Liit^ lo 
CSUN. these two variables woul.l .v lo hiw 
little value. 
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Comparative Studies of 
Academic Achievement Between 
Hearing-Impaired and Non-rHearing-Impaired Students 
at California State University, Northridge 



Harry J. Murphy 



Purpose 

the purpose of the two studies reported herein 
was to determine if there were significant 
differences in the acac}emic achievement between 
hearing-impaired (HI) and non-hearing impaired 
(NHI) students at California State University, 
Northridge (CSUN). The dependent measure of 
academic achievement was grade point average 
(GPA). 

Hypothesis 

The general hypothesis .formulated for the 
studies was: NB! academic achievement as 
measured by GPA is significantly superior at each 
cjass level to that of HI academic achievement. 

Method 

Two studies were conducted o.er lour semes 
tors. The spring and fall semesters of 1973 were 
considered in Stu^d> I, the spring and faN semesters 
of 1974 were considered in Study II. 

CjPA observations were recorded for the entire 
population oi HI subjetls. Ever> grade received 
by every HI subject for these semesters is included 
tn these studies. Subjects were categorized by class 
lev eh rrcshmen. sophomores, juniors, senior?, all 
.undergraduate students, and graduate students. 
GPA observations of equal numbers of NHI/ 
subjects by class level were made by computeriz,cd 
randotn selection. The number of observations 
reported in each study equaled the tot<il of 
observations for spring plu^ those for fall. 
' resulting in tliQ numbers given in Table I . 

Table I . Number of Observations in Each Study 

Study I Study I i 



I-reshnieii c- 


34 


40 


Sophomores 


23 


23 


Juniors 


39 


44 


Seniors 


30 


25 


All Undergraduates 


126 


132 


Graduates 


50 


75 



The dependent measure was GPA. At CSUN. 
C5PA*s are distributee* along a continuum of 0-4 
grade points. 



Table 2. Distribution of GPA Scores. 



A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



4 grade points 
3 grade points 
2 grade points 
1 grade point 
0 grade points 



CPA's are computed in this way: if a student 
carried 12 semester hours (four courses, three 
units credit each) and earned iwo A*s, one B, and^ 
one C, his GPA is computed by multiplying the 
grade points for each grade tirhes the number of 
units for each course (4X3 -h 4X3 + 3X3 + 2X3). 
and dividing the sum (39 grade points) by the total 
number of semester hours (12). Thus. 39 ^ 12 = a 
GPA of 3.25. 

In each of the tvvo studies. CPA's were recorded 
over two semesters for each student. The 
independent variables were HI and NHI groups of 
students and class level. 

In each study separate analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) was performed for each class level. The 
,05 level of confideWe was the criterion used to 
determine if the hypothesis should be accepted or 
rejected. Homogeneity-of-variance tests were 
conducted to insure thai the assumptions for use 
of the ANOVA model were satisfied. 

Results and Conclusions 

, The data were analyzed on a JJJO CDC 
computer at the Computer Center, CSON.Table 3 
shows the obtained results of Study I for HI and 
NHI groups at all levels. Table 4 gives comparable 
data for Study IL 

TABLE 3. Mean GPA's. Standard Dcviaiions, N, and 
Prubahiluv tor HI and NHI Groups at CSUN for Spring and 
Fall Semesters, 1973 (Study I) 



Hearing Impaired 


Non-Hearing Impaired 


Moan 




ii 


Mean 


SD 




Freshmen 2.48 


.74 


34 


2.49 


.74 


NS 


Sophomores 2,60 


.52 


23 


2.62 


.54 


NS 


JiUHors 2 40 


.57 


39 


2.71 


.66 


' ,03* 


Seniors 2,6? 


.37 


30 


2.74 


.55 


NS 


All Under 










NS 


graduates 2 52 


.58 


126 


2M 


.64 


(irauuatcs 16 


,39 


50 


3.44 


.47 


.001* 



NS noi stasticalh significant 
* ai or hesond .05 level of confidence 



I Mii I I \U.iM(il*\ N. Si. iiui,iiU Dtvuii lulls, N.^intl 
I luvtr'a. SprJiii! .null aH S<;nKsicf . l*r4lSUKK il) 



I U aunt; itiipaircJ 



Non Itcaruitj linpau^J 





.Mean 


sn 




Mean 


SO 






2 




40 


2 63 


61 


NS 


Si»plu>im>rc^ 


2 50 


87 


2^ 


2 72 


64 


NS 






70 


44 


2 7'^ 


.53 


NS 


Seniors 


: -^u 


>7 


25 


2 5H 


55 


NS ? 


\H I -nJcr 




69' 












2,56 


n2 


2.67 


,58 


NS 


(iraduaUN- 




45 


r 75 




.44 





Table 3 shows ihat in Study I the NHI group 
oul-achicved>he HI group at the junior and 
graduate levels, but not at the freshman, 
sophomore, senior, and all-undergraduate levels. 

Table 4 shows that in Study II the NHi and HI 
groups achieved at levels that were not significant- 
ly different. 

Lfitil about 10 years ago a hearing-impaii;cd 
person with college aspirations had two choices. 
(I) attend Gallaudet College, a liberal arts college 
for the deaf in Washington, D.C., or (2) attend a 
'*regu!ar" college of his choice. 

At Gallaudet College instruction is in sign 
language so students with this skill are able to 
follow lectures and participate in class discussions. 
At regular colleges none of the instructors are able 
to u^e Mgn language so a hearing-impaired student 
would have a great deal of trouble following a 
lecture and participating in class di..cussions. 
Thu^c in regular colleges were left to their own' 
re^ourcCN to secure tutors, notetakers, or other 
services needed to increase the probability of their 
success. 

Because so many hearing-impaired persons 
succeeded at Gallaudet, and so few in regular 
colleges, most persons assumed that a hearing- 
impaired person with college aspirations would be 
best educated in a colle^»e for the deaf, where the 
instructors coninumicate in sign language and 
where hearing-impaired persons compete only 
with other hearing-in\paired persons. 

The innovation of* support services about 10 
years ago allowed hearing-impaired persons to 
iittend a regular college. Typical support services 
are interpreting, notetakiiig, counseling, and 
tutoring. This new model called for education jn a 
regular college where none of the instructors knew 
sign Luiguageand where hearing-impaired persons 
compete with persons with normal hearing. The 
maior inter-venmg variable between the two 
dillerent models of education was that of support 
services. 

Many persons— including the most knowlege- 
fhk protessionals in the field— questioned the 
elficac> of ^'integrated" education. The concept 
olUn interpreter functioning as a third-party 
laiilitalor between an instructor and a hearmg- 
innaired student was largel> untried There was 
some question as lo the abilit> of sign language to 
ioi vev sophisiicaied vocabulary ami concepts. 
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There were (lueUions abput the adequacy of the 
educational bacl^groiind of most hearing-impaired 
persons to compete in such a setting. There were 
questions about lacceptance by hearing student- 
peers and instriictors, quesiions-about social 
activities for hearing-impaired persons, artd so on. 

Over the past 10 years, many integrated 
postsecpndary programs have sprung up. Most 
publicxitions about them are non-empirical in 
nature and fcv data are available to support 
claims of ^'successful" integration. 

An ea'riier evaluation of the aclueyenient of 
hearing-impaired Students at CSUN indicated 
that, as a group, they exceeded the minimums 
required liy the university to be considered in 
**good standing." These CPA minimums are 2.0 
for undergraduates; 3.0 for graduate students. ^ 

Some advisors to the CSUN program fell that 
this vvas a significant finding in itself because one 
could conclude that hearing-impaired students 
were indeed "^succeeding" in a regular university. 

The notion of a direct comparison of the grades 
of hearing and hearing-impaired students is 
another matter. Given th^ nature of the comniuni- 
cation handicap, why should one expect HI 
students to do as well as NHI students? This 
rationale led to the stating of the hypothesis in 
favor of the NHI group. 

Study I. The findings indicate that Hi persons 
achieve at a rate that is not significantly different 
from NHI persons as freshmen, sophomores, 
seniors, and all undergraduates, but that the NHI 
group out-achieves th^HI group at junior and 
graduate levels. y 

A reasonable ej^planation of the differences at 
the junior and .graduate levels seemed to be the 
higher number of transfer students at these levels. 
The thinkii(g was that juniors and graduates 
achieved at a lower rate because the CSUN style of 
educatlorj, and the university itself, was new to 
those transfer students in these two groups. 
However, if this was true of juniors and graduates 
who were transfers, vyhy vvas it 'not true of 
freshmp, none of whom had previously att^ended 
CSUN? We couiJ not explain the success of the 
freshmt^n in these terms; however, a research 
design to, test the transfer effect among juniors 
and graduates was being formulated when the 
results of Study II became known. 

Study II. the findings indicate no significaitt 
differences at any levels between groups. The 
transfer effect, if there is one, was not evident in 
Study Ik 

On the basis"0f the results-of these two studies, 
it nuisj be concluded that hearing-impaired 
sUidentstit CSUN receive aboiu the same grades as 
their fellow students with normal hearing. ^ 

It is also concluded that these finding validate 
the model of **support services" as a key (perhaps 
"tJic'' key) variable in successfully competing in 
an integrated postsecondary instituiion. While this 
oltcis the promise of any hearing impaired persou 
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attencfinganv msiituiion with ^'support services/* 
Jie reader is cautioned that the quantity and 
quality of support services at CSUN are rich and 
extensive and may not be comparable at other 
institutions. 

The population of hcaringMmpaired students at 
CSUN has demonstrated that such persons are 
fulf>' capable of achieving in what has to be an 
uphill battle for them. Perhaps the combination of 
molivation (CSUN professors perceive hearing- 
impaired students to be more highly interested (I) 



than hearing students), opportunity, and adequate 
support results in the realization of the potential 
of hearing-impaired persons. 
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Comments 

Edgar L. Lowell 



I am pleased to have been asked to discuss some 
of the implications of the papers in this report. 
Taken together they represent a progress report on 
an exciting postsecondary experiment with inte- 
gration of deaf students in a college designed 
primarily for hearnig students. They also begin to 
explore some issues that are of interest to all 
concerned with the education of the deaf. Rather 
than attempting to comment on all the articles, let 
me say a few words about one or two that raise 
sotne interesting issues. 

The comparison of deaf and hearing students' 
grade point average was of particular interest. My 
first tendency was to question the results. 1 have 
repenledl) heard about the academic retardation 
of deaf students. I remember wrning an article in 
1962 (4) in which 1 cited a study by Quigley and 
l-risina (6) of 240 selected deaf students in schools 
all over the United States. Although their scores 
on the Chicngo Non-Verbal Scale were shghtK 
better than average, their academic achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test 
showecl an academic retardation of four years. 
Some 40 years earlier Pintner and Reamer (5) 
studied more than 2,0(X) children in schools for the 
denf. Their conclusions were that deaf children 
were approximately t%vo years behind their hearing 
controls on inielhgence tests and five years behind 
ihem educationally. 

More recently the Office of Demographic 
Studies at Callaudet College has again document- 
ed the overall academic retardation of some 
19,037 deaf students in their 1971 annual survey 

^'^hnis over a period of 55 years we have been 
exposed to repeated reports on the acndemic 
retardatipnof deaf students. How could it now be 
that deal students could be earning grades 
essentially the same as hearine students at CSUN? 

One possibihtv is thi;t the Northndge results can 
be explained hy ^Skimming." It may be that the 
publicity that Northndge iias received through its 
National Leadership Training Program and its 
various summer programs for the deaf, plus the 
attractiveness of living in Southern California, has 
attracted the most capable deal college applicants. 
Have they skinuned the cream of the crop?. We 
know thill the skimming phenomenon occurs in 
precollege programs where hearing-impaired stu- 
dents with more residual hearing and intellectual 
.advantages are frequently removed from the 
traditional education of the deaf program and 
iniegrated-into schools with hearing students. The 
fact" that their perlormance is not counted in 
studies ol deaf programs may partially account for 
the overall poor performance cited above. 
Pfe«umabl\ thev would also be the ones thai 



would find an integrated college program most 
compatible with their previous experience. Tfiis is 
a simple question and deserves an answer. It 
would be reasonably simple to examine the 
previous acndemic experience of the Northridge 
University population and to look at any other 
data that would support or refute this possible 
explanation. 

Another possibility is that the challenge and 
stimulation of attending college with hearing 
students has provided the motivation to induce 
these students to work at' their full potential. We 
are all familiar with the arguments that some 
forms of deaf education are too ''protective** and 
that some represent an educational ghetto. I am 
not certain that those criticisms are still valid, but I 
think it is true that given an appropriate challenge 
we can all rise above our usual level of effort. It is 
not hifrd for me to believe that a period of great 
challenge for young people, whether hearing or 
deaf, comes at The time they begin their 
postsecondary education. This argument is totally 
compatible with those advanced by advocates of 
iiKiinst reaming, and while 1 am not thoroughly in 
accord with all of the claims, I do recognize the 
validity of their major argument. 

Another possibility is that faculty members are 
*Soft" on deaf students, i.e., they do not grade 
. them by the same standards they apply to hearing 
students. This is a difficult issue to resolve. 
f*:aculty members may consciously or unconscious- 
ly take into account a student's language deficit in 
evaluating classroom or examination perfor- 
mance. It is also difficult to resolve because of the 
highly subjective nature of most college grading 
svsiems. it is quite possible that the knowledge 
and performance of a B math student at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for exam- 
ple, may be superior to an A math student at some 
small, less academically renowned institution. 
What does a B grade for a deaf student at 
Northridge mean? We clearly need some external 
criterion. The Graduate Record Examination 
might provide the answer, but in the Babbidge 
Report (2) vve saw that when compared with 242 
other colleges, Callaudet graduates' mean per- 
formance was lower than all but between 10 and 
17 colleges, depending on the subject matter area. 
Again vve are not certain whether this is a true 
reflection of' deaf students* ability, or v;hether 
they were unduly' penalized by a language 
handicap. Clearly this is also an issue deseiving 
further attention. 

In discussing this issue with interested faculty 
members, I find soni'e who readily admit that they 
are *Soft'' on grading deaf students. There are 
others who argue that some faculty membc;> uiay 
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be biiiNcJ auam^i ihc deal stiulcnt baaiisc lhc> 
place a rcstnciiun on (he instructors manner of 
teaching (must (ace the class while talking and not 
cover his mon(h with his hands, etc.). The> nia> 
take more time b> asking questions on maleruil 
thev have missed. Such a prejudice could work to 
reduce the instructor's grades to all deaf students. 
I ht^^e heard some intimation via the **under- 
ground'* that some deaf students belies e this is 
true of some facult>'^niembers. 

It Iws been argued in^oine quarters that despite 
the subjective nature of grades, the process uf 
acievmgai '*good grade/* regardless of how ii was 
done. Is a good indicator of the studeiit*s ability to 
SucLced within the system.** Again wc have a 
question which demands further studs. 

The reason i find the area of academic 
pertoimancc of such great interest is because of 
the rather obvious implication it has for our 
thinking about postsccondar> education for deaf 
students. If the Northridge findings are con- 
firmed, (hat IS, »f this represents a true picture of 
the academic performance of deaf students, I 
think we will have to re examine our thinking 
about postsecondar> education for the deaf. Even 
it there is some **skiniming** and some of the 
laculty arc soft on deaf students or if in fact the 
CiPA comparisons with hearing studcnt.s are not 
quite as favorable as they now appear, this vvould 
still appear to be a very viable alternative to the 
evisiing programs. 

The next issue which has attracted my attention 
is the eftect of deaf students on the total college 
community at Northridge. Carter's study (3) 
suggests that contact with deaf students nukes a 
difference in both the altitudes and knov^ledge of 
hearing students. If we concede that a great part of 
the deaf individual's problem in adjusting lo 
society is that society does not understand 
deafness, the kind of experience that deaf students 
arc providing the hearing student body should 
have a beneficial effect on at least that segment of 
the hearing population. If these hearing college 
graduates go on to positions of responsible 
leadership in the community, we could reasonably 
expect them to carry with them a much more 
postive attitude about deaf people and their 
capabilities. 

Another intciLsting side effect of hiving deaf 
students on campus is the interest of hearing 
siudenis in manual communication. At one point 
in tunc tlicic were more hearing students enrolled 
in si^»n langu<iuc «,Icisscs on ihe Northridge campus 
than (here were deaf students. Is this an example 
ol the desire ol today's young people to do 
something socially significant, to **give of 
themselves'* by helping others? Or is it siinply that 
the hearing students were attracted (o sign 
language because of the outstanding dramatic 
programs sponst)red by the C enter on Dcatness? It 
iiuu merely be student interest in new, art 
lorin/' Rcg«irdlcss ol the reason, I view (his as a 
positive dcvciopnu nt that slunild a!so help to dose 



tlu gap that ficqiicnlly exists between tifcjhcaring 
and the deal worlds. 

Wc might also a^k what integration means on 
the Northridgccampiis. Are the deaf students 
tiulv iutcgiatcd, or do the\ remain as an isolated 
>ulKiilturc w ithiii' the college community? I would 
iitiaginc that sonic indication of this would be the 
extent to whuh deaf students participate in 
campus extra ciirriLiilar activities. The fact that in 
the fall semester of 1975 there were 152 deaf 
students enrolled in 405 classes throughout the 
campus would secni lo argue against the notion of 
*in isolated deaf group, at least as measured by 
broad participation in the college offerings. This is 
particiilarl) evident when you consider the number 
of required basic courses which all students must 
take and which inevitably result in fairly large 
numbers of deaf students in some classes. Another 
v\ay of looking at the extent of integration is to 
note that deaf students represent approximately 
one-half of one per cent of the total college 
population but are enrolled in eight per cent of the 
classes. 

. In summary, this is an exciting report which 
raises a number of interesting questions. Many of 
them can and should be answered. The answers 
vmII be of interest to all who are concerned with 
post secondary education of hearing-impaired 
individuals. 
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